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OFFICE  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT, 


A  fundamental  idea  of  the  Field  Studies  and  Demonstration  move- 
ment was  well  expressed  at  Alamosa,  Colorado.,  last  March,  when  Mr. 
James  A.  Kelley,  of  Monte  Vista,  described  the  county  agent  as  a 
"common  carrier  of  ideas".    Mr.  Kelley's  ovm  experience  as  a  farmer 
illustrates  the  point.     He  had  conceived  the  idea  that  the  Canadian 
field  pea  would  restore  the  productiveness  of  the  wheat  fields  of 
the  San  Luis  Valley  just  as  alfalfa  had  restored  that  of  the  wheat 
fields  of  Northern  Colorado.     Putting  his  idea  to  the  test,  he  found 
an  immediate  response  in  increased  yields.     But  other  farmers  were 
slow  to  adopt  the  Kelley  method.     It  can  "be  easily  understood  that  a 
competent  a^jd  energetic  county  agent  would  have  introduced  the  field 
Bea  in  all  parts  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  in  a  fraction  of  the  time 
in  which  its  cultivation  spread  from  Mr.  Kelley* s  farm. 


It  is  not  enough,  however,  that  the  county  agent  be  simply  a 
"common  carrier  of  ideas"  from  farmer  to  farmer.     Ke  is  to  he  a  go- 
between  to  gather  facts  and  experiences  everywhere  and  to  interpret 
these  facts  and  experiences  in  the  light  of  local  conditions  and 
needs.     Than  he  is  to  go  a  step  farther  and  carry  the  experience  and 
the  ideas  of  the  farmers  themselves  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  agricultural  colleges;     for  these  institutions  are  as  much 
in  need  of  the  farmer's  wisdom  and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
farmer's  problems  as  the  farmer  is  in  need  of  the  information  which 
agricultural  institutions  can  give. 


x  The  Field  Studies  and  Demonstration  idea  is  not  complete  without 
the  idea  of  active  and  mutually  helpful  cooperation  between  the 
farmers  themselves  and  all  of  the  public  agencies  intended,  to  pro- 
mote agriculture  and  agricultural  education.     The  farmer  needs  needs 
the  facts  and  the  explanations  which  the  scientists  can  furnish,  and 
the  scientists  a.nd  teachers  are  no  less  in  need  of  the  facts  and  the 
point  of  view  of  the  farmers;     they  need  to  learn  the  superscience 
Which  farmers  call  common  sense,  that  wholesome  wisdom  that  is  the 
essence  of  the  thought  and  experience  of  generations  of  men  who  have 
made  good  through  work  and  thought  and  thrift  and  unconscious  adap- 
tation to  circumstances. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Wallace's  Parmer  occured  the  following  edi- 
torial:    "The  greatest  lajk  is  of  a  man  or  a  set  of  men  who  have  com- 
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pletely  assimilated  the  whole  agricultural  program  and  then  decided 
upon  the  practical  thing  under  given  conditions.     A  raoses  is  needed 

*    to  lead  us  through  the  wilderness  of  agricultural  ideas.     If  we  are  to 
do  anything  really  worth  while  we  must  decide  upon  some  one  "big  course 

j    of  action  and  devote  most  of  our  energies  to  it." 

In  discussing  this  editorial  Prof.  Spillman  says:     "There  is  no  man 
who  can  completely  assimilate  the  whole  agricultural  program  for  a 
region  as  large  as  the  United  States,  or  even  for  one  State,  hut 
abundant  experience  has  shown  that  for  an  area  of  a  few  townships  a 
well  prepared  man  of  the  right  type  can  approximate  this  ideal.     It  is 
clear  that  what  we  have  "been  calling  the  extension  movement,  tit  which 
is  in  reality  very  much  more  than  an  extension  movement,  is  going  to 
become  an  important  part  of  cur  general  scheme  for  improving  agricul- 
ture, and  the  work  of  this  movement  is  going  to  be  as  much  investiga- 
tional as  it  is  instructional.     But  the  investigational  work  will  be 
of  a  different  type  from  that  hitherto  done.     It  will  not  be  investi- 
gations about  farming,  but  investigations  conducted  on  farms.  Its 
main  object  will  be  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  problems  confront- 
ing farmers  and  to  dind  a  solution  of  these  problems,  so  far  as  these 
solutions  are  furnished  b}*-  farm  experience,  interpreted  by  experts." 


The  annual  conference  of  State  and  District  Leaders,  of  the  Office, 
which  was  held  December '15-18,  1913,   inclusive,  was  more  conclusive 
by  far  than  such  meetings  have  been  previously.     Those  in  attendance 
were  able  to  crystallize  their  ideas  upon  the  essentials  of  the  field 
studies  and  demonstrations. -  The  kinds  of  work  and  means  to  the  end, 
which  proved  successful  through  most  of  the  States,  were  brought  out, 
as  were  those  which  were  undesirable,  or  of  only  limited  application. 
A  summary  of  the  opinions  concerning  the  work  in  the  counties  was 
given  at  the  last  session  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Smith,  and  will  be  sent  to  all 
the  field  men  as  a  separate.     Part  of  the  conference  was  devoted  to 
the  Boys'  and  Girls*  Club  Work,  and  commanded  close  attention. 

The  value  of  the  conference,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  State  Leader, 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Robt.  J.  Evans,  of  Utah,  as  follows:     "In  my  estima- 
tion, this  conference  of  state  leaders  was  a  decided  success  in  every 
way.     To  a  careful  observer,  it  was  evident  that  there  is  a  tendency 
throughout  the  'whole  United  States,  or  various  States,  to  work  in 
grooves  and  this  meeting  had  a  tendency  to  bring  very  forcibly  to  our 
minds  the  fact  that  many  other  excellent  methods  have  been  pursued 
during  the  past  year  which  might  work  admirably  in  our  own  States. 
At  any  rate,  the  meetings  were  broadening  in  the  great  variety  of 
ideas  and  methods  advanced.     They  were  valuable  in  checking  up,  by  a 
large  number  of  persons,  the  methods  which  may  be  inferior  and  have 
not  been  giving  uniformly  as  good  results  as  some  other  system  might 
have  done.     It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  these  meetings  will  continue 
in  the  future." 

The  conference  was  honored  at  practically  all  the  sessions  by  the 
presence  of  Mr.  0.  F.  Bailey,  Assistant  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  who  gave  an  address  on  the  dem- 
onstratioii  work  of  trie  Province,  where  the  county  agent  plan  has  been 
in  operation  for  the  past  eight  years.     He  stated  that  some  forty 
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field  agents,  or  district  representatives,  corresponding  to  the  county 
agent  in  the  United  States,  are  at  present  employed  in  this  Province 
alone;     and  that  the  plans  of  the  Dominion  Government  call  for  an 
expenditure  in  the  near  future  of  $10,000,000  annually  for  similar 
work  in  all  the  Provinces, 

There,  funds  for  the  county  agent  work  are  provided  wholly  "by  the 
government,  with  the  exception  of  approximately  $500  which  may  be 
raised  by  the  county  for  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  improved 
seeds,  etc.     At  the  outset  the  agents  gave  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  local  high  school,  but  this  practice  was  found  unsatisfactory 
and  has  been  discontinued.     The  help  derived  from  the  presence  and 
address  of  the  representative  of  the  Canadian  work  suggests  the  de- 
sirability of  making  the  next  annual  conference  of  State  Leaders  an 
international  one. 


It  is  doubtful  whether  the  office  has  ever  undertaken  a  line  of 
work  which  has  received  a  more  hearty  approval  than  that  of  the  study 
of  farm  structures  conducted  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Ether ton.     Of  the  present 
needs  of  the  farm  none  is  more  apparent  than  that  of  better  houses, 
and  in  none  is  the  farmer  more  in  need  of  expert  help.     Mr.  Etherton 
is  studying  plans  that  will  fit  economic  and  social  conditions  on 
the  farm  in  any  section  of  the  country. 


Prof.  J.  C.  McDowell  left  Washington  on  the  seventh  for  a  four- 
weeks'  trip  through  Wisconsin,  North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota, 
in  connection  with  the  county  work.     He  speaks  before  the  Tri-State 
Grain  Growers'  Convention,  at  Fargo,  N,  D. ,  about  the  twenty-second, 
and  before  the  Joint  Convention  of  the  North-Central  and  Nor tnwes tern 
Minnesota  Educational    Associations  February  seventh,  at  Bemidji,  Minn. 


W.  A.  Lloyd  has  just  returned  from  state  conferences  of  county 
agents  at  Manhattan,  Kansas,  and  Ames,  Iowa.  He  reports  full  attend- 
ance and  interesting  meetings  at  both  places.     Much  interest  was  ex- 
pressed in  regard  to  reorganization  and  the  farm  survey  will  be  devel- 
oped in  both  states  next  Spring.     Mr.  Llcyd  leaves  the  nineteenth  to 
attend  state  conferences  at  Columbia,  Missouri,  and  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

Mr.  N.  T.  Frame,  County  Agent  in  Jefferson  County,  Kentucky,  de- 
veloped a  Farm  Management  class  in  connection  with  the • educational 
activities  of  the  Louisville  Commercial  Club.     Tnis  class  is  meeting 
twice  each  week  during  December  1913  and  January  following,  for  en 
hour  and  a  half,  twice  a  day,  afternoon  and  evening,  to  accomodate 
people  of  different  occupations.     Twelve  farmers,  twelve  business 
and  professional  men  who  are  farm  owners,  twelve  high-school  boys  and 
one  lady  are  enrolled.    Mr.  Frama  conducted  the  olass  until  he  left 
to  become  State  Leader  in  West  Virginia.    Mr.  J.  H.  Arnold  of  this 
Office  took  his  place  January  5  and  8.    At  this  session  Farm  Enter- 
prise Survey  work  (an  enterprise  survey  of  this  county  having  been 
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made  during  the  summer)  was  discussed.     Warren's  Farm  Management  is 
U3ed  as  text  book,  supplemented  with  bulletins  and  other  reference 
m  books. 

The  Farmers 'Bulletin,  by  Lee  W.  Fluharty,  No.  .561,  entitled  "Bean 
Growing  in  Eastern  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  Northern  Idaho",  has 
just  been  issued. 


In  a  recent  article  to  the  Office  from  Mr.  F.  E.  Robertson,  Agent 
in  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. ,  he  points  out  the  close  relationship  and 
mutual  helpfulness  that  may  obtain  between  the  State  farmers'  insti- 
tutes held  in  the  county  and  the  county  agricultural  agent.     We  quote 
Mr.     Robertson  as  follows: 

"Through  six  institutes  attended  last  year  more  than  two-thirds  of 
our  cooperators  were  found  and  field  demonstrations  arranged  for.  This 
year  we  propose  to  attend  all  of  the  twelve  institutes  unless  other- 
wise advised.     The  county  agent  can  furnish  the  institute  force  with 
much  demonstrational  material  of  local  value.     He  may  bring  into  the 
institute  meetings  materials,  showing  results  from  the  season's  work. 
For  too  many  institutes  have  been  mostly  talk.     Talk  combined  with  a 
practical  demonstration  is  vastly  more  appreciated  by  the  practical 
farmers.     During  the  past  season  we  have  had  well  informed  farmers, 
men  who  had  attended  institutes  for  years,  tell  us  that  they  learned 
more  from  one  field  demonstration  than  from  all  the  institutes  they 
ever  attended.     This  is  not  brag.     It's  fact.     A  good  practical  field 
demonstration  is  worth  any  amount  of  talk. 

The  follow-up  work  the  county  agent  may  do  to  encourage  the  farmers 
to  put  into  practice  the  principles  they  have  learned  (heard)     from  the 
institute  lecturer,  who  is  here  today  and  gone  tomorrow,  is  invaluable. 
By  all  means  let  the  county  agent  work  hand  in  hand  with  the  insti- 
tutes.    Ee  will  make  the  institutes  of  greater  value.     To  what  other 
line  of  work  during  the  winter  months  in  the  Northern  States  can  the 
county  agent  devote  his  time  to  better  advantage  than  to  twelve  or  fif- 
teen days  with  the  farm  institutes?" 


Expression  of  Opinion  Regarding  the  County  Man. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  sent  by  the  Office  to  the  Secretaries  of 
the  local  associations,  with  which  the  county  agents  are  working  in 
the  North  and  West,  ninety-four  letters  were  received.     Only  five  of 
these  reports  contained  any  adverse  criticism,  and,  upon  further  in- 
vestigation, it  was  found  that  a  greater  part  of  the  work  of  these 
agents  was  very  good.     The  reports  as  a  rule,  are  quite  flattering  to 
the  county  agents  and  indicate  that  these  men  are  well  worth  the  sal- 
aries they  are  receiving.     Replies  in  general  express  the  following 
beliefs : 

1.  That  the  work  of  the  county  agent  pays  from  a  financial  stand- 
point. 

2.  That  the  farmers  of  the  county  are  taking  kindly  to  the  agent 
and  find  him  helpful. 

3.  That  the  business  men  of  the  county  approve  the  work  of  the 
county  agent  as  helpful  to  the  whole  county. 
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Mr.  H.  B.  Eva,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Duluth,  Minn., 
writes,  in  part,  as  follows,  concerning  the  demonstration  work  in  St. 
*    Louis  County: 

"We  believe  in  it  absolutely.     We  believe  it  has  done  more  for 
the  farmer  in  this  community  than  anything  else  we  have  undertaken. 
It  has  brought  the  farmer  into  closer  touch  with  the  business  men, 
and  it  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  inspiring  confidence  in  so  far  as 
to  make  the  farmers  and  settlers  feel  that  the  people  in  the  city  are 
interested  in  them.     I  could  continue  on  this  subject  for  an  hour,  as 
I  am  very  enthusiastic  over  it  and  its  possibilities . tt 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  letter  of  C.  P.  Terhune,  Secre- 
tary Clinton,  Iowa,  Commercial  Club: 

"By  actual  figures  in  the  matter  of  hog  cholera,  a  saving  has  al- 
ready been  effected  to  more  than  pay  for  three  years '  expense  of  this 
department . 

"The  great  value  of  the  agent  no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is 
continually  getting  men  to  think  and  talk  about  agricultural  better- 
ment.    It  may  not  be  possible  to  convert  the  old  men  to  new  ways,  but 
his  great  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  is  getting  the  boys  and  girls 
unquestionably  converted  to  modern  methods  of  agricultural  activity." 


Frequent  requests  from  farmers  for  the  farm  diary  in  use  by  the 
Section  of  3?arm  Economics  are  necessarily  denied.     The  Section  does 
not  have  a  supply  of  Farm  Diaries  for  general  distribution  to  farmers 
for  1914.     It  is  expected  that  eventually  some  publishing  firm  will 
be  asked  to  handle  this  record  book  and  place  it  on  sale  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  any  farmer. 

There  are  a  few  blank  books,  or  common  diaries,  on  sale  that 
could  be  used  this  year  as  substitutes  for  the  Farm  Diary.     Some  of 
the  more  suitable  of  these  are  as  follows;     the  National  Diary  No. 
5151,  published  by  the  national  Diary  Company  of  New  York  City,  the 
Standard  Daily  Journal,  No,  375,  published  by  the  Standard  Diary  Com- 
pany of  Hew  York  City,  a  plain  journal,  No.   38j  with  400  pages,  or  a 
plain  journal,  No.  40- J,  with  400  pages. 


Newspaper  Publicity  in  County  Agent  Work. 

The  amount  and  character  of  newspaper  publicity  work  which  should 
be  performed  by  county  agents  has  been  the  subject  of  many  inquiries 
bv  both  State  Leaders  and  County  Agents. 

The  local  press  constitutes  a  valuable  aid  to  the  work  of  the 
county  agent  but  should  be  utilized  with  great  care  and  discrimina- 
tion.    The  work  is  new  and  papers  of  all  classes  are  hungry  for  copy. 
Anything  concerning  county  agent-  work  is  considered  "good  stuff".  It 
is  easy  however  to  over-do  the  publicity  business,  particularly  at 
beginning  of  the  work. 

The  agent  should  especially  avoid  theoretical,  scientific,  or  con- 
troversial matters  and  should  avoid  the  danger  of  becoming  a  space 
writer  by  agreeing  to  furnish  "copy"  every  week. 

After  the  work  is  well  started  in  a  county  there  seems  to  be 
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five  classes  of  legitimate  newspaper  publicity  work. 

1.  Timely  announcements  of  seasonable  advice  concerning  matters 
of  farm  practice  such  as:     Select  Your  Seec  Corn;     Spray  for 
San  Jose  Scale;     Test  Your  Seed  Corn;     Treat  The  Cats  For 
Smut;  etc. 

2.  Announcements  of  meetings  at  farm  demonstration  plots,  public 
halls,  etc.     Programs  of  Short  Courses,  special  institutes, 
Boys'  and  Girls'  Clubs,  and  in  general  anything  of  a  public 
nature  where  a  promiscuous  attendance  is  desired. 

3.  Reports  of  such  meetings  where  anything  transpired  that  is 
worth  reporting. 

4.  Results  of  demonstrations  or  experiments  conducted  in  the 
county. 

5.  Reports  of  good  examples  of  farm  practice  or  farm-management 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  agent's  work  among  the  farmers. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  forms  of  publicity 
work. 

In  nearly  every  county  it  will  be  found  that  most  of  the  serious 
agricultural  problems  have  been  solved  by  several  of  the  good  farmers. 
There  is  no  better  way  of  teaching  a  scientific  truth  than  by  calling 
attention  to  some  one  who  is  successfully  practicing  it.     It  will 
often  be  found  that  the  suocessful  farmer  has  not  stopped  to  analyse 
the  cause  of  his  success  and  may  often  attribute  it  to  the  wrong  fac- 
tor.    The  lesson  is  there  just  the  same.     As  a  farm-management  man  it 
is  the  county  agent's  big  job  to  analyze  one  man's  success  and  see 
that  his  neighbor  profits  by  it.     The  newspaper  is  an  effective  means 
to  this  end. 

In  all  articles  wherever  possible,  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  work  of  the  local  county  and  township  organization.     The  best 
way  to  make  the  organization  live,  is  to  put  it  to  work  and  the  best 
way  to  make  it  "get  busy"  is  to  make  it  think  it  is  working.  When 
the  members  of  the  county  organization  begin  talking  about  what  "we" 
are  doing,  the  agent  can  rest  assured  he  is  receiving  proper  recog- 
nition.   W.  A.  Lloyd. 


WITH  TES  PI ELD  AGENTS. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Burritt,  Editor  of  the  Hew  York  Farmer  for  over  two 
years  past,  has  been  made  State  Leader  for  New  York,   to  take  the 
place  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Tenny,  resigned.     Mr.  Burritt  has  previously  been 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  this  office,  having  conducted  farm  manage- 
ment investigations  in  New  York  for  tne  three  years,  1908-11.  His 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  farm  management  problems  of  New  York, 
acquired  as  farm  owner,  investigator,  and  editor,  should  prove  par- 
ticularly valuable  to  the  Office. 

Mr.  Lloyd  S.  Tenny,  as  State  Leader  of  New  York,  has  issued  Cir- 
cular No.  1,  entitled  "Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York  State",  in  which  he 
explains  'what  farm  bureaus  are,  giving  a  list  of  county  agents  at 
work,  and,  also,  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  a  farm  bureau  asso- 
ciation. 
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A  County  Agent  Extension  School  is  "being  held  this  month,  under 
the  direction  of  State  Leader  Hibshman,  at  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    This  school  is  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  problems  of  the 
«    county  agent.     Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton,   in  Charge  of  North  Atlantic  Divi- 
sion, of  this  Office,  is  assisting. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lauck,  El  Paso  County,  Colo.,  finds  lantern  slide  talks 
of  great  interest  to  the  farmers.     In  discussing  them  he  says:  "The 
•picture  show',  as  it  is  called,  draws  large  crowds  to  tne  club  meet- 
ings,  then  other  subjects  along  farming  lines  are  discussed.  The 
writer  has  found  that  the  meetings  of  these  farmers'  clubs  is  a  great 
to  the  work  in  increasing  interest  in  the  farm  operations  that  he  is 
desirous  of  having  put  to  test.     We  have  had  farmers  drive  frcja  eight 
to  ten  miles  to  attend  thes  club  meetings  and  to  hear  and  see  the 
lantern  slide  talks." 

Mr.  Lauck  also  reports  a  sixty-five  mile  walk  on  snow— shoes,  fol- 
lowing the  disastrous  snow  storm  of  the  4th  and  5th  of  December.  He 
spent  ten  days  making  this  trip;     taking  provisions,  blankets,  and 
other  necessaries  with  him  on  a  light  hand  sled.     His  object  was  or- 
ganizing the  farmers  of  his  county  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  road3 
through  the  snow  and  relieving  their  isolation. 

0.  H.  Liebers.  County  Agent,  Cage  County,  Nebraska,  has  just  as- 
sisted his  Association  to  select  a  car  of  Holstein  cattle.     The  fe- 
males were  bought  by  fifteen  different  farmers  and  two  registered 
Holstein  bulls  have  been  conveniently  located.     He  reports  that  there 
is  already  a  demand  for  another  car  of  Holsteins. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Beckhoff,  county  agent  in  Seward  County,  Nebr.,  reports 
that  85$  of  the  farmers  in  that  county  have,  their  seed  corn  selected. 


The  West  Central  Minnesota  Development  Association,  comprising 
seventeen  counties  in  the  West  Central  portion  of  the  state,  all  of 
which  have  county  agents,  has  recently  purchased  five  carloads  of 
registered  alfalfa  seed  for  distribution  in  these  counties.  Total 
cost  of  the  seed  is  $30,000  and  will  furnish  about  100  bushels  for 
each  county. 


Rex  J.  Davidson  has  just  completed  a  corn  variety  test  in  Mont- 
gomery County,  Iowa.     Seed  corn  from  seventy  different  farmers  was 
used  in  this  test.     A  difference  of  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  was  found 
in  the  plots.     Parmers  of  the  county  were  much  interested  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  test. 


The  farmers  Exchange  has  been  organized  in  Marion  County,  Missouri. 
The  details  of  the  organization  were  worked  out  by  County  Agent  Laude . 
Among  the  things  listed  a.re  horses,  mules,  cattle,  hogs,  corn,  oats, 
clover  and  alfalfa  seed.     In  the  first  three  weeks  the  business  of  the 
Association  amounted  to  $1250.     The  Exchange  list  is  kept  in  the  of- 


fics  of  the  County  Agent.  There  are  no  commissions,  the  puspose  of 
Exchange  being  to  bring  buyer  and  seller  together. 


E.  A.  Ikenberry,  County  Agent,  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  in  cooper- 
tion  with  the  county  superintendent  of  schools,  has  held  a  series  of 
five  township  fairs  or  parent  and  agricultural  days,  as  they  are  styled 
All  of  the  schools  of  the  townships  took  an  active  part  in  this  work. 
In  the  stock  judging  feature  alone,  eighty  boys  and  two  girls  took 
part.    More  than  6000  rural  people  attended  the  fairs. 

I.*  .< 

MIn  a  number  of  tests  for  acidity  of  soils,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions there  have  been  acid  reactions.     This  is  significant,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  obtain  a  stand  of  red  clover 
than  formerly.     I  have  also  had  a  sample  of  limestone  from  a  quarry  at 
Jackson  analyzed.     It  contained  91.3$  calcium  carbonate.     There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  this  same  stone  in  Cape  Girardeau 
County,  all  it  needs  being  grinding  and  distributing  on  the  land." 
C.  H.  McWilliams,  Cape  Girardeau  County,  Mo. 


"I  am  testing  skim  milk  and  find  that  about  two  out  of  three  hand 
separators  are  not  skimming  as  they  should.     On  a  basis  of  IOC  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  fifteen  out  of  twenty  machines  tested  are  running  on 
an  average  of  $23.56  of  butter  (fat)  into  the  skimmed  milk  annually, 
the  extremes  being  $7.20  and  §100.80."    From  report  of  F.  G.  Swoboda, 
Langlade  County,  Wisconsin, 


Mr.  R.  C.  Bishop,  Livingston  County,  111.,  says  in  a  recent  report: 
"This  has  been  a  week  filled  with  important  work.     All  the  farms  visit- 
ed have  had  specific  and  important  soil  management  problems.     I  have 
not  thus  far  visited  farms  more  nearly  depleted  cf  humus  and  mineral 
plant  foods.     The  plan  of  using  phosphate,  limestone,  and  clover  to  re- 
store these  soils  has  been  enthusiastically  acceptad.     Several  of  these 
men  are  ordering  twice  the  amount  of  clover  seed  ordinarily  used  by 
them.     One  man  whom  I  called  on  the  second  time  before  I  could  see  him 
— he  being  uninterested  in  the  work  a.nd  not  even  accompanying  me  while 
inspecting  his  soils--  came  to  my  office  to  inquire  what  I  found  on  his 
place  and  was  so  impressed  with  my  knowledge  of  his  farm  and  soils  that 
he  now  wants  me  to  direct  his  soil  and  crop  work." 

few  ,  ' 

At  the  Corn  Show  held  in  Blair  County,  Pa.,  Mr.  R.  B.  Dunlap,  Coun- 
ty Agent,  reports  that  Mr.  J.  W.  Gartland  of  Altcona,  Pa.,  who  claims 
to  be  the  champion  corn  husker  of  the  world,  gave  an  exhibition  in 
which  he  husked  142  ears  of  corn  in  ten  minutes. 


P.  S.  Bucher,  County  Agent,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  reports  several 
"out-on-the-f arm, "  dairy  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
value  of  the  balanced  dairy  ration.    He  took  numerous  rations  which  wen 
being  fed  by  different  men  present  and  showed  how  they  might  be  improv- 


ed  and  the  expense  reduced.     He  found  in  almost  every  case  that  dairy- 
men found  difficulty  in  doing  the  actual  figuring  for  themselves  "but 
many  expressed  the  desire  for  the  county  agent  to  come  to  their  farms 
where  more  time  could  he  taken  to  explain  the  matter  fully.  This 
should  open  the  way  for  the  neighborhood  meeting  of  a  few  interested 
farmers  at  some  farm  home  where  their  problems  may  be  discussed. 

He  found  in  one  case  that  by  changing  the  ration  he  was  able  te 
reduce  the  cost  of  feed  50$,  while  the  amount  of  milk  was  slightly 
increased.     In  another  herd  the  cost  of  feeding  was  reduced  1/3. 
Another  man  who  has  from  75  to  90  cows  made  the  statement  that  since 
feeding  the  more  economical  ration  advised  by  the  county  agent  his 
profits  had  increased  flO.  per  day. 


During  the  winter  months,  Mr.  J.  Coryell,  of  Windsor  County,  Ver- 
mont, has  started  a  plan  which  seems  well  adapted  to  northeastern  con- 
ditions, where  counties  often  have  no  one  town  which  is  a  center  for 
farmers  of  the  whole  county. 

He  is  holding  local  office  days  in  the  different  towns  of  the 
county.     The  first  of  these  was  at  Bethel,  a  trading  point  for  farmers 
from  considerable  territory.     During  the  three  days,  in  which  he  had 
a  temporary  office  there,  -  well  advertised  beforehand  -  twenty-seven 
farmers  called  on  him.     All  of  them  wanted  some  definite  information, 
and,  before  Mr.  Coryell  left,  the  farmers  of  that  vicinity  had  arranged 
for  the  purchase  of  a  car  load  of  chemicals  for  home-mixing  of  fer- 
tilizers . 

The  following  week,  one  day  was  given  to  temporary  office  in  an- 
other town  where,  however,  the  local  interest  runs  rather  more  to 
quarrying  than  to  farming.     Even  under  those  conditions  five  farmers 
called  on  the  agent  in  the  one  day. 


Mr.  M.  G.  Eastman,  of  Sullivan  County,  New  Hampshire,   is  devoting 
a  small  amount  of  time,  during  the  winter  months,  to  acting  as  a  lead- 
er, for  one  community,  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  reading  courses  issued 
by  the  New  Hampshire  College.     In  another  community  he  is  at  present 
working  up  the  membership  for  a  similar  group,  to  pursue  such  study 
the  rest  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Stimson  of  Caledonia  County,  Vermont,  reports,  for  the 
week  ending  December  20,  the  completion  of  the  sixth  Cow  Testing  Asso- 
ciation which  he  has  organized  since  coming  on  the  job  there  April  15. 
This  county  is  primarily  a  dairy  county  and  these  associations  furnish 
Mr.  Stimson  a  means  of  meeting  and  getting  hold  of  the  farmers  most 
effectively,  in  orer  to  promote  other  efforts  beside  that  of  culling 
out  the  "boarder  cows".     More  mature  ensilage  and  ear  corn,  supple- 
mentary cash  crops,  and  better  choosing    of  chemical  fertilizer  are 
subjects  not  easy  to  impress  on  the  dairymen,  unless  through  such  or- 
ganizations as  these. 


ft 


BOYS 5  AND  GIRLS'   CLUB  WORK. 


The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Champions,  from  the  several  States  of 
the  North  and  West,  were  entertained  in  Washington,  during  the  Decem- 
ber Conference  week,  by  members  of  the  Office.     Fifteen  States  were 
represented  among  the  Champions.     Nearly  twenty  persons,  prominent  in 
social  and  educational  work,  paid  their  own  expenses  to  attend  this 
conference  and  to  become  familiar  with  the  National  Club  work.  They 
came  from  all  parts  ©f  the  United  States  from  Massachusetts  to  Ala- 
bama and  Utah.     One  of  these,  Mr.  Garrard  Harris,  journalist  and 
author,  from  Mobile,  Ala. ,  delivered  an  address  and  presented  to  each 
club  champion  the  book  of  which  he  is  the  author,  entitled  TIJoe  the 
Book  farmer*.     This  was  especially  appreciated  by  the  club  champions, 
as  it  is  the  first  story  written  as  fiction,  based  entirely  upon  the 
work  of  a  Corn  Club  Boy  and  his  influence  upon  parents,  school  chums, 
servants,  neighbors,  and  State.     Books  of  this  kind  are  especially 
valuable  for  club  and  school  LiDraries  and  as  prizes. 


The  4-H  Brand  Labels. 

In  connection  with  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  work,  the  4-H  Brand 
canning  labels,  seed  corn  labels,  and  seed  potato  labels  are  of 
especial  importance  in  encouraging  the  club  members  to  standardize 
their  products.     State,  district,  and  county  men  who  are  interested 
in  the  4-H  Brand  labels  and  wish  samples  of  them  can  secure  the  same 
by  writing  the  Office  of  Parm  Management. 

Here  is  an  illustration  ©f  how  the  seed  potato  label  can  be  se- 
cured:    Every  Potato  Club  member  in  a  State  or  county  may  secure 
these  labels  free  of  charge  through  the  State  or  county  leader,  pro- 
viding he  meets  the  following  standardization  requirements  in  the  se- 
lection of  seed  potatoes:     (1)  Club  member  must  have  a  definite,  stan- 
dard variety  or  strain  of  potato;     (2)  seed  potatoes  must  be  selected 
by  hand  from  the  hill  and  the  label  must  show  the  average  number  of 
potatoes  in  the  hills  from  which  the  seed  was  selected;     (3)  club 
member  must  state  on  label  the  yield  per  acre  of  plat  from  which  seed 
was  selected;     (4)     seed  potatoes  must  be  guaranteed  free  from  scab 
and  other  diseases;     (5)     the  4-H  Brand  label  must  be  signed  by  club 
member  and  0.  K.'d  by  State,  district  or  county  leader,  or  local  chair 
man  of  committee  authorized  to  check  up  and  endorse  club  members  * 
seed. 

The  requirements  for  the  use  of  the  seed  corn  label  are  along  the 
same  line  as  those  for  the  seed  potato  label.     The  4-H  Brand  label 
used  for  canned  products  is  authorized  to  club  members  only  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  purity  of  product,  full  pack,  sanitation,  etc. 

Ali  users  of  the  4-H  Brand  labels  must  be  members  of  the  fed- 
erated club  work  of  the  United  States.  --  0.  H.  Benson. 
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IHVESTIGATIONAL. 

Relation  of  Method  of  Selecting  Seed  Corn  to  Crop  Yield. 

In  the  study  of  the  relation  of  farm  practice  to  crop  yields  which 
was  made  on  the  Marshal  silt  loam  soils  of  Illinois  during  the  past 
summer,  the  effect  of  seed  selection  was  brought  out  in  a  significant 
way  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 


Method.  Ho.   of    Yield    Per  cent  of    Per  cent  in      Per  cent  in 

farms      per  a.     all  farms      50  "bus.  &  o-    under  50  bu. 

ver  class  class. 


Prom  the  crib 

35 

42 

16.5 

23 

77 

in  spring 

Prom  the  field 

as 

husked  in  fall 

119 

48 

56.4 

50.4 

49.6 

Prom  standing 

corn  before 

frost 

58 

51.6 

27.3 

64 

36 

It  will  be 

noticed 

tha  t 

of  212  farms  35 

selected 

their  seed  from 

the  crib  in  the  spring,  119  in  the  field  at  husking  time,  and  58  sel- 
ected from  the  standing  corn  before  frost.     The  difference  in  yield 
per  acre  ranges  from  42  bushels  to  51. 6  bushels,  a  difference  of  9,6 
buskels  per  acre  in  favor  of  field  selection  before  frost.     It  happens 
that  the  average  yield  of  corn  for  this  section  of  the  country  is 
close  to  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
of  those  selecting  from  the  crib  in  the  spring,  77$  fell  into  the  class 
yielding  less  than  the  average,  and  only  23$  felJ   into  the  class  above 
the  average.     On  the  other  hand,  of  those  selecting  from  the  standing 
corn  before  frost,  64$  are  above  the  average,  and  only  36$  below  the 
average . 

The  table  also  shows  that  83|$  of  the  farms  make  some  kind  of  sel- 
ection of  their  seed  corn,  some  of  it  undoubtedly  rather  crude,  yet 
it  is  an  evidence  of  progress  towards  better  methods,  due  unquestiona- 
bly to  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  college  and  experiment  sta- 
tion ana  other  agricultural  workers  in  the  State.     D,  A.  Brodie. 


What  Determines  Corn  Yields. 

Of  the  various  factors  that  influence  corn  yields  there  are  some 
that  receive  more  than  their  share  of  attention,  and  some  to  which 
sufficient  emphasis  has  not  been  given.     Important  as  is  the  type  of 
soil,  the  weather,  fertilizer  treatment,  variety,  condition  of  the 
seed,  insect  and  fungus  troubles,  preparation  of  the  seed  bed,  and 
subsequent  tillage,  it  would  seem  that  under  conditions  anywhere  near 
normal  there  are  two  other  factors  that  exert  a  great  deal  more  in- 
fluence on  yields  than  any  of  those  named  above.     These  are  the  or- 
ganic matter  content  of  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  weed  growth. 

The  significance  of  these  two  factors  can  not  be  emphasized  too 
strongly.     As  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  organic  matter  may  be 
cited  the  practices  of  a  G-eorgia  farmer  reported  by  Mr.  H.  R.  CaJ,es, 
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of  this  Office.     This  farmer  has  a  two-year  rotation  of  cotton  and 
corn,  75  acres  of  each  every  year.     For  each  crop  a  stand  of  bar  clo- 
ver is  turned  under.     A  strip  "between  the  cotton  rows  is  left  unbroken 
until  the  "bur  clover  seed  matures.     The  corn  crop  is  planted  without 
plowing.     The  rows  are  run  out  with  a  middle  buster,  the  seed  dropped 
by  hand,  and  covered  with  a  double  shovel.    About  three  weeks  later, 
when  the  bur  clover  has  entirely  covered  the  corn  row,  the  first  cul- 
tivation is  given  by  plowing  under  the  clover  with  a  turning  plow. 
The  next  cultivation  is  with  a  5-shovel  surface  cultivator.     Just  be- 
fore the  third  and  last  cultivation  the  land    is  broadcasted  to  cow- 
peas  and  sorghum  for  hay.     Tne  land  is  never  plowed,  or  cultivated  to 
a  greater  depth  than  three  inches.     Crude  as  these  tillage  practices 
may  seem  they  accomplish  the  two -fold  purpose  of  turning  under  large 
amounts  of  organic  matter  and  keeping  dawn  weed  growth.     Under  this 
system  the  yield  of  cotton  has  been  increased  from  one- third  of  a  bale 
per  acre    to  1  and  if  bales,  and  the  yield  of  corn  has  been  built  up 
in  like  proportion. 

The  second  great  factor  -  weed  growth  -  hardly  needs  any  discus- 
sion.    Nearly  everybody  has  seen  thousands  of  acres  of  high  weeds  and 
low  crops.     It  was  at  one  time  preached  by  our  best  known  agricultur- 
ists that  weeds  were  a  good  thing  because  they  spurred  the  lazy  hus- 
bandman on  to  greater  activity  in  his  tillage  operations;     in  other 
words  tillage  was  the  desired  end,  the  eradication  of  weeds  being  mere- 
ly incidental.     In  our  recent  work  on  corn  cultivation  this  Office  has 
clearly  shown  that  in  the  main  weeds  are  the  arch  enemy  that  makes  in- 
ter cultural  tillage  necessary.  H.  R.  Cox. 

Costs  in  Feeding  Live  Stock. 

The  grain  and  other  feeds  grown  on  the  farm,  where  they  are  fed, 
should  be  charged  to  stock  at  the  market  value  at  the  farm,  which  is 
the  price  at  the  elevator,  minus  the  cost  of  hauling.     This  is  the  re- 
sult of  seven  years'  experience  in  studying  Farm  Cost  Accounting  prob- 
lems in  the  Section  of  Farm  Economics. 

The  object  of  cost  accounting  is  to  show  an  analysis  of  the  entire 
farm  business;     and  the  relative  profitableness  of  each  enterprise, 
as  well  as  the  relative  costs,  should  be  made  clear.     If  the  farmer 
is  to  learn  the  truth  about  the  cost  of  his  corn,  oats,  hay,  and 
other  feedable  products,  he  must  do  considerable  figuring  and  have  a 
good  understanding  of  farm  cost  accounting  methods.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  market  values  of  grains  and  other  feedable  products  serve  as  a 
common  standard  from  which  any  farmer  may  easily  figure  the  cost  of 
feeding  them  to  live  stock.     The  market  price  at  the  farm  is  the  only 
logical,  as  well  as  the  easiest,  method  to  follow.     If  live  stock  are 
essential  fcr  profitable  farming  in  so  many  sections,  why  should  the 
live-stock  enthusiasts  figure  to  eliminate  the  profits  of  crop  grow- 
ing, so  that  the  live  stock  may  appear  more  profitable?  C.  M.  Eennett. 
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NEWS  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


The  Office  of  Farm  Management  has  long  contended  that  the  deliber- 
ate study  of  farm  practice  has  as  legitimate  a  place  in  agricultural 
investigation  as  has  experimentation.     It  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
this  view  is  beginning  to  be  accepted  by  agricultural  investigators. 
In  Vol.  V,  No.  4,  of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Society  of  Agronomy, 
page  233,  Prof.  E.  G.  Montgomery,  of  the  department  of  farm  crops  in 
Cornell  University,  who  during  the  past  summer  has  made  an  extensive 
study  of  farm  practice  in  connection  with  the  potato  crop,  makes  the 
following  suggestive  comment  on  the  survey  method  of  studying  economic 
problems : 

ttAs  an  aid  to  experimental  work  the  survey  has  served  to  uncover  . 
the  principal  problems  of  the  growers ....  Certain  problems  came  to  be 
outstanding  as  the  inquiry  progressed.     It  now  appears  that  had  experi 
mental  work  been  undertaken  previous  to  the  survey  we  should  not  have 
hit  on  the  principal  problems  in  all  cases. 

ttAlso,  some  grower,   somewhere,  has  worked  out  in  practice  an  ans- 
wer to  many  problems,  making  investigation  unnecessary.     I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  would  be  very  profitable,  before  an  extensive  lin^  of 
investigation  is  undertaken  with  the  crop,  to  first  make  a  survey  of 
this  crop.... Such  a  survey  will  discover  farmers  who  have  tried  out 
almost  any  theory  or  method  that  has  been  advocated  for  any  time. 
Their  experience  will  be  a  check  on  the  practical  value  of  these 
methods ... .We  have  been  teaching  and  preaching  too  much  by  guess." 


During  the  summer  of  1913  this  office,   in  cooperation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  endeavored  to  determine  just  how  effective 
is  the  work  of  the  demonstrator.     The  demonstrator  whose  work  was  sur- 
veyed had  been  employed  for  3J  years.     While  his  work  had  largely 
been  in  one  county,  yet  considerable  time  had  oeen  spent  in  adjoining 
counties.     Seven  hundred  seventy  four  farmers  were  interviewed  in 
this  survey.     Of  this  number  it  was  found  that  22$  had  actually  met 
and  received  personal  advice  from  the  county  agent.     Of  these  who  had 
met  him  86$  were  actually  following  his  instructions  in  connection 
with  their  farming.     Of  the  total  number  of  farmers  interviewed  19$ 
had  received  personal*  letters  from  the  county  agent,  and  of  these  70$ 
were  actually  practising  the  advice  which  had  been  given  them.  Forty 
percent  of  the  total  number  interviewed  had  either  personally  or  by 
letter  been  in  touch  with  the  county  agent,  and  of  these  81$  were  ac- 
tually following  his  instruction.     Of  those  farmers  visited  who  knew 
of  the  county  agent  only  through  newspaper  or  general  circulars  28$ 
are  actually  following  instructions  so  received.     Of  all  the  farmers 
visited  in  the  survey,  774,  40$  of  them  actually  acknowledge  that 
they  have  been  influenced  in  their  farming  through  the  advice  of  the 
county  agent. 


In  Wallaces'  Parmer  of  January  16  President  Waters,  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College,   is  quoted  as  follows: 

"Of  six  or  seven  hundred  counties  or  districts  in  the  United 
States  that  now  have  tried  out  the  county  farm  assistant  -  I  like 
farm  assistant  better  than  farm  adviser  or  farm  agent  -  not  one  has 
dispensed  with  its  man.     That  is  the  strongest  evidence  in  favor  of 
the  success  of  the  farm  demonstrator  propaganda  that  I  know  of". 

"The  farm  assistant  has  not  only  proven  himself  indispensable, 
hut  he  has  shown  the  possibilities  of  carrying  the  demonstration  idea 
farther.     Ore  assistant  in  each  county  cannot  do  all  this  work.  I 
am  confident  that  before  many  yoars  the  most  progressive  of  the  coun- 
ties will  have  two,  three,  or  four  assistants  -  one  for  each  of  the 
several  branches  of  farming  followed  in  that  county.     It's  bound  to 
come  to  that.     The  fear  that  the  new  idea  would  go  too  fast  is  un- 
warranted.    It's  a  healthy  growth,  and  it  has  only  begun." 

&Ua__i  let 

That  the  above  encouaging  attitude  is  not  confined  to  one  man 
or  to  one  section  is  evidenced  by  the  attention  being  given  the  coun- 
ty agent  work  by  all  the  leading  agricultural  papers.     A  recent  num- 
ber of  one  of  these,   "Corn",  makes  the  following  comment: 

"Whether  or  not  a  man's  services  are  appreciated  can  generally  be 
determined  by  the  support  he  has.     True  it  is  possible  that  only  a 
comparatively  few  might  appreciate  fully  the  good  that  one  accomplish- 
es, but  when  everybody  seems  to  be  pushing  the  good  cause  along  with 
the  most  substantial  kind  of  encouragement  from  both  the  country  and 
the  city,  certainly  it  should  gladden  the  heart  of  any  agricultural 
adviser  who  can  thus  'make  goed'." 

Occasionally  objection  has  been  made  by  fertilizer  companies  to 
the  activities  of  county  agents  in  organizing  farmers  for  cooperative 
buying.     The  policy  of  this  Office  with  reference  to  such  matters  may 
be  stated  as  follows;  county  and  State  agents  cooperating  with  us  are 
are  ^expected  to  advise  farmers  (1)  concerning  the  character  of  ferti- 
lizing materials  to  use  under  given  conditions;   (2)  how  to  organize 
for  the  cooperative  purchase  of  fertilizers  when  it  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  farmers  to  do  so;   (3)  how  to  prepare  fertilizing  mater- 
ials for  use,  including  methods  of  home  mixing  of  fertilizers;  (4) 
earning  monetary  value  of  goods  of  given  composition.     County  agents 
should  not  (1)  make  purchases  for  farmers  or  farmers',  organizations 
or  (2)  recommend  the  goods  of  any  particular  firm  or  individual. 

-.4- 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
providing  for  county  agricultural  work  in  every  county  in  the  State. 
The  general  plan  proposed  provides  for  financing  the  work  through 
county  taxation,  through  special  contributions  for  the  work,  and 
through  State  support. 

Through  local  county  taxation  an  amount  of  not  less  than  $1000 
per  year  is  to  be  provided  and  not  more  than  the  amount  raised  annual- 
ly by  contribution  or  membership  fees*     The  State  will  then  contri- 
bute to  each  county  where  the  work  is  organized  an  amount  not  to  ex- 
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ceed  one  half  of  that  raised  from  local  sources,  "both,  "by  taxation  and 

by  contribution  or  membership  fees.     The  bill  provides  for  an  appro- 
priation for  each  county  from  the  State  of  §5000,  but  the  county  must 
provide  from  local  sources  twice  the  amount  received  from  the  State. 
Should  the  full  amount  of  State  appropriations  be  requested,  there 
would  thus  be  provided  $15,000  for  the  work  in  each  county. 

County  agents  frequently  interest  themselves  in  campaigns  for 
better  roads.     It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  much  help  can  be 
secured  from  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  of  this  Department  by  way  of 
plans  and  blue  prints  for  the  construction  of  bridges  and  culverts 
either  of  iron  or  cement,  estimates  on  the  cost  of  these,  advice  on 
the  purchasing  of  road  machinery,  and  like  matters.     The  laboratory 
will  also  test  and  advise  on  the  use  of  various  road  building  mater- 
ials, such  as  rocks,  gravels,  bitumens,  etc.     Sometimes  road  engin- 
eers are  furnished  to  supervise  the  work.     Agents  desiring  such  as- 
sistance should  write  either  to  this  office  or  direct  to  the  Office 
of  Public  Roads  of  this  Department. 

m  l.  ■ 

We  can  imagine  the  expressions  of  welcome  from  the  county  agents 
when  they  received  the  recent  questionaire  which  was  sent  out  from 
this  office.     We  know  that  many  of  them  will  wonder  why  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  furnish  us  with  the  information  called  for.  Many 
questions  were  asked  which  probably  seemed  unnecessary  and  which  re- 
late to  lines  of  work  that  only  few  had  undertaken,  and  yet  we  also 
believe  that  upon  further  consideration  the  value  of  this  questionaire 
will  be  recognized. 

While  the  information  called  for    is  needed  by  our  office  in  mak- 
ing its  reports  to  committees  of  Congress,  the  information  is  needed 
by  the  men  in  their  respective  counties.     We  also  hope  that  these  ques- 
tions wj 11  be  suggestive  of  lines  of  work  whicn  may  profitably  be  un— 
taken.     Every  question  asked  relates  to  work  which  is  being  done  in 
some  county. 

The  answers  which  have  been  received  have  in  general  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  the  tabulation  of  the  results  enables  us  to  furnish 
very  definite  information  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Baker,  assistant  State  Leader  for  Massachusetts,  has 
accumulated  during  the  season  a  large  number  of  farm  survey  records. 
At  the  request  of  State  Leader  Hurd,  Mr.  H.  M.  Dixon,  of  the  Farm  Ec- 
onomics Section  of  this  office,  spent  a  few  days  at  the  college  in 
aiding  Mr.  Eaker  in  the  preparation  of  the  tabulation  of  these  records. 
The  survey  method  of  agri cultural  analysis  is  increasing  in  populari- 
ty and  is  destined  to  a  larger  and  larger  development  in  the  work  of 
the  county  agent.     Because  of  the  comparative  newness  of  this  work, 
during  the  past  season  the  office  has  aided  a  number  of  States  in 
instructing  groups  of  county  agents  in  making  these  surveys  and  is 
prepared  to  further  aid  the  States,  or  occasionally  counties,  in  ini- 
tiating the    tabulation  of  such  data. 
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There  was  recently  received  a  printed  annual  report  in  "booklet 
form  covering  the  work  of  one  of  the  county  agents  cooperatively  em- 
ployed by  this  office,  with  the  request  that  6,000  franked  envelopes 
be  forwarded  for  mailing.     The  booklet  was  not  frankable  because  it 
(1)  failed  to  clearly  show  the  cooperative  nature  of  the  work  with 
this  Department  and  (2)  contained  local  advertising  matter.     Had  the 
manuscript  been  submitted  to  this  office  before  publication  and  in 
accordance  with  the  memorandum  of  understanding,  a  sixty-dollar  post- 
age bill  could  have  been  saved  the  local  bureau. 

Mr,  J.  L.  Fidler,  who  has  been  conducting  a  study  of  the  rela- 
tion of  type  of  farming  to  fertility  of  the  soil,  has  resigned  to 
take  effect  Jan.  31.     Mr.  Fidler1 s  work  has  been  confined  to  the  Mar- 
shall silt  loams  of  Illinois.     One  item  of  interest  brought  out  by  his 
study  is  that  the  amount  of  manure  actually  handled  by  the  farmers  on 
these  soils,  as  estimated  by  the  farmers,  is  not  more  than  half  that 
produced  on  the  farms  (based  on  the  number  of  animals  kept) .  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  other  half  is  lost,  but  that  the  farmer  him- 
self actually  takes  care  of  only  this  amount,  the  rest  being  either 
scattered  over  the  fields  and  pastures  by  the  animals  or  wasted. 

g — ssga-a 

Prof.  L.  A.  Clinton  recently  delivered  an  address  at  the  Farmer's 
Week  of  New  Hampshire  Agricultural  College,  his  talk  being  based  on 
some  results  on  the  farm  survey  work  in  New  Hampshire.     This  line  of 
discussion  seems  to  possess  particular  interest  to  farmers  in  every 
section  of  the  country. 

The  compilation  of  the  data  gathered  by  Mr.  Harry  Thompson  and 
his  assistant  Mr.  Earl  D.  Strait,  in  their  study  of  the  logged-off 
lands  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota  has  been  completed,  and 
these  gentlemen  are  now  preparing  to  make  similar  survey  in  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Clark,  of  the  Section  of  Farm  economics,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Texas,  where  he  was  continuing  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  cost  of  growing  potatoes.     He  has  now  made  a  survey  of 
twenty  six  of  the  leading  potato  districts  of  the  country,  which  com- 
pletes the  field  work  in  this  connection.     Considerable  time  will  be 
required  to  digest  and  prepare  these  results  for  publication. 

A  CORRECTION:     The  addresses  of  companies  handling  blank  books 
which  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  farm  diaries  (mentioned  in  last 
month's  issue)  should  read  as  follows:    National  Blank  Book  Co.,  pub- 
lishing National  Diary  No.   5151,  and  Boorom  &  Pease  Co.,  publishing 
the  Standard  Daily  Journal,  No.  375.    Both  these  companies  are  in 
New  York. City. 
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County  agricultural  agents  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  "county 
advisers".     This  implies  a  misunderstanding  of  the  real  work  of  the 
agent.     Advisory  work  is  a  part  of  the  agent's  duties,  "but  is  a  minor 
part.     Farmers  quite  generally  resent  and  refuse  to  support  the  coun- 
ty agent  whose  work  is  outlined  *to  them  primarily  as  that  of  an  ad- 
viser.    As  we  conceive  of  it,  the  county  agricultural  agent  has  about 
half  a  dozen  principal  functions. 

(1)  He  studies  the  agriculture  of  the  county  to  learn  what  is 
"being  done  and  what  is  worth  while  agriculturally  in  each  part  of  it. 
This  study  includes  farm  financial  and  organisation  surveys. 

(2)  He  gives  the  results  of  his  studies  to  farmers,  not  in  the 
way  of  advice,  but  as  facts  observed  and  conclusions  drawn.     This  is 
done  through  the  local  press,  lectures,  institutes,  circulars,  short 
courses,  and  personal  interviews. 

(3)  Based  on  these  local  studies  and  the  ascertained  needs  of 
of  the  county,  clubs,  associations,  and  the  like  are  orgaganized  and 
the  individuals  solicited  to  undertake  definite  lines  of  agricultur- 
al improvement  on  their  own  farms.     Organizations  are  also  formed 
for  cooperative  buying  and  marketing  and  the  standardization  of  farm 
products . 

(4)  He  coordinates  all  existing  agricultural  agencies  within 
the  county  so  that,  all  may  work  unitedly  and  efficiently. 

(5)  He  develops  local  leadership.     The  task  of  improving  the 
agriculture  of  an  entire  county  i. 4  so  stupendous  that  the  agent  must 
be  primarily  an  adminis trator .     He  must  inspire  and  accept  the  help 
of  voluntary  assistants  in  wark. 

(6)  He  acts  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  scientists  of 
the  research  institutions  of  the  State  and  Nation  and  the  farmer, 
presenting  the  results  of  investigate  ions  in  such  a  way  that  the  farm- 
er cah  use  them  and  calling  attention  of  scientists  to  the  local  agri- 
cultural problems  of  the  county  and  soliciting  their  assistance. 

(7)  He  gives  advice.     This  may  relate  to  spraying,  seed  treat- 
ment, mixing  fertilizers,  combatting  insect  pests,  cultural  practices, 
or  other  miscellaneous  matters  which  are  the  stock  in  trade  of  every 
well  informed  agent,     fe  place  the  giving  of  advice  seventh  on  the 
list  because  in  actually  improving  the  agriculture  of  the  county  it 

is  probably  of  least  importance,   though  in  point  of  time  it  may  be 
the  first  work  undertaken. 


wilii  TBM  ITIELD  AGENTS. 

W.  L.  Markham,  of  Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. ,  reports  a  meeting  re- 
cently held  having  for  its  purpose  the  meeting  of  all  men  living  in 
the  county  who  ever  attended  an  agricultural  college,  no  matter  vhat 
course.     First,   the  men  met  and  had  a  banquet  and  this  was  followed 
by  a  talk  by  Prof.  Charles  Tuck,   of: Cornell.     The  organization  was 
effected  and  officers  duly  elected.     The  object  of  the  organization 
is  to  mutually  help  and  better  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  to  help 
Uic  Farm  Bureau,  and  to  get  in  clo s,er  touch  with  the  State  Agricul- 
tural College. 
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F.  E.  Robertson,  of  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.  ,  reports  that  the 
county  agents  of  northern  New  York  are  developing  a  type  of  work 
which  will  he  of  general  interest  in  the  various  counties  represented. 
At  a  recent  meeting  at  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  County,  a  plan  was 
worked  out  whereby  the  Farm  Bureau  men  will  carry  on  a  uniform  piece 
of  work  throughout  the  northern  counties  for  the  purpose  of  adopting 
a  uniform  type  of  corn  best  adapted  for  siiage  and  grain.     This  will 
entail  a  series  of  variety  tests  in  each  county  with  a  certain  number 
of  dry  matter  determinations  by  the  State  school  chemist  at  Canton, 
They  are  also  starting  a  northern  New  York  Seed  Corn  Growers'  Club. 


In  Leavenworth  County,  Kansas,  P.  H.  Ross  is  interesting  farmers 
of  his  county  in  farm  bookkeeping  and  is  devoting  some  time  to  farm 
surveys.     Notwithstanding  the  very  severe  drought  of  last  year  he  is 
finding  some  farmers  with  good  labor  incomes.     This  is  particularly 
true  where  the  diversity  was  large  and  where  good  methods  have  in- 
duced good  yields  even  in  a  very  bad  year. 

Mr.  L.  0.  Wise,  in  Wright  County,  la.,  is  holding  a  three  days' 
short  course  in  each  township  in  his  county.     He  is  meeting  farmers 
on  their  farms,  giving  instruction  in  grading  and  treating  oats  for 
smut,  testing  seed  corn,  judging  horses,  hogs,  beef  and  dairy  cows, 
and  working  out  rotation  systems.     A  home  economics  teacher  is  meet- 
ing ladies  in  their  own  kitchens  and  making  demonstrations  under  farm 
conditions.    Where  there  is  not  a  country  club  one  is  being  organized 
during  the  short  course.     The  farmers  are  requesting  a  five  days' 
course  next  year* 


Excellent  results  are  being  realized  in  Montgomery  County,  Kans.-, 
in  the  efforts  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Macy,   county  agent,  to  interest  his  farm- 
ers in  sweet  clover.     The  Farm  Bureau  is  securing  seed  direct  from 
the  growers  in  Wyoming  and  is  saving  $1.20  per  bushel. 


John  S.  Collier,  of  Kankakee  County,  111.,  reports  that  the 
county  association  has  saved  the  farmers  §18,000  during  the  last  year 
in  the  cooperative  purchase  of  clover,  alfalfa,  and  sweet  clover  seed 
and  phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers. 


The  State  Library  Commission  of  Iowa  has  sent  to  Mr.  Posey, 
county  agent  for  Clay  County,  a  set  of  thirty  books  which  are  loaned 
to  him  for  the  month  of  February.     These  books  treat  of  agricultural 
and  home  economics  subjects  and  are  to  be  loaned  to  the  farmers  of 
the  county.    He  has  also  a  large  file  of  agricultural  papers  which 
will  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 


The  new  year  has  developed  some  very  satisfactory  results  in 
Michigan.    Mr.  J.  W.  Chapin,  Branch  County,  conducted  a  farm  products 
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exhibit  in  connection  with  a  farmers'   short  course,  each  lasting  a 
week.     This  is  the  first  meeting  of  this  nature  that  has  been  held  in 
the  State,  and  the  attendance  and  interest  shown  will  warrant  its 
repetition.     Luring  this  same  week  the  Farm  Bureau  held  its  annual 
meeting  and  showed  an  enrollment  five  times  that  of  a  year  ago. 


Mr.  Earl  P.  Robinson,  Saginaw  County,  recently  effected  an  or- 
ganization of  the  Holstein  "breeders  in  which  more  than  90%  of  such 
farmers  have  come  together  for  mutual  benefit.     This  is  noteworthy 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  number  of  previous  efforts  had  failed  to 
arouse  any  interest  in  such  an  undertaking. 


The  efforts  of  Mr.  *H.  Gf.  Smith,  Alpena  County,  Mich.,  were  en- 
dorsed by  a  recent  institute  in  that  county.     This  same  meeting  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  agency 
toward  turning  attention  back  to  agriculture  in  a  county  where  the  in- 
terest of  the  people  had  been  almost  absorbed  by  the  lumber  industry. 

Mr.  L.  V.  Crandall,  St.  Clair  County,  Mich.,  has  organized  a  large 
potato  growers  association.     The  members  have  already  provided  them-  • 
selves  with  pedigreed  seed  for  the  coming  season  and  have  taken  up 
the  matter  of  finding  a  special  market  for  their  product. 

fcllJLL'..UJ.  ml 

A  large  amount  of  straw  is  shipped  from  Scott  County,  Mo.,  to  a 
nearby  paper  and  strawboard  factory.     This  straw  brings  the  farmer 
about  fifty  cents  per  ton.     County  Agent  H.  B.  Derr,  recently  found 
a  pile  of  about  1000  tons  at  Sikeston  ready  for  shipment.     He  computes 
that  as  a  fertilizer  this  straw  is  worth  $2.50  per  ton  in  addition  to 
its  value  as  a  means  of  adding  organic  matter  to  the  soil.    He  is  mak- 
ing a  campaign  of  the  county  in  an  attempt  to  show  the  inadvisability 
of  the  farmers  selling  their  straw  and  urging  its  more  extensive  use 
as  bedding  in  stables  and  feed  lots.     Straw  used  as  a  top  dressing  on 
fall  wheat  has  been  found  to  practically  insure  a  good  stand  of  clover 
on  lands  where  clover  is  otherwise  grown  with  great  difficulty. 

Barron  County,  Wisconsin,  produces  a  large  quantity  of  clover  seed 
which  in  the  past  has  been  dumped  upon  the  market  as  it  comes  from  the 
huller.     As  a  result  a  very  low  price  has  been  realized.     County  Agent 
Frank.  D.  -Otis  has  organized  a  cooperative  company  to  reclean  the  seed 
and  put  it  on  the  market  in  car  lots.     This  county  has  also  organized 
a  livestock  exchange,  with  the  county  agent's  office  as  a  clearing 
house. 


Otto  H.  Liebers,  county  agent ' in  Gage  County,  Nebr.,  recently 
took  a  party  of  350  farmers  to  the  State  Experiment  Farm  at  Lincoln. 
The  farmers  were  delighted  with  the  trip.     One  farmer  who  took  two  of 
his  tenants  along  said  the  trip  was  worth  a  hundred  dollars  to  him. 
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Tazewell  County,   111.,   is  building  a  new  courthouse,   the  plans  for 
which  include  two  rooms  and  a  vault  for  the  use  of  the  c'ounty  agent. 

Alexander  D!   Cobb,  county  agent  in  Wayne  County,  Ind. ,  reports 
that  farmers  and  laborers  are  making  use  of  the  Farm  Labor  Bureau.  He 
keeps  a  card  file  of  ail  applications,  references,  experience,  and 
where  the  applicants  find  work. 

Writing  to  State  Leader  Evans  of  Utah  in  regard  to  the  work  of 
R.  H.  Stewart,  county  agent  in  Carbon  and  Emery  Counties,  a  farmer  to 
whom  had  been  demonstrated  the  fact  of  excessive  water  usage  in  the 
irrigation  practices  of  the  locality,  made  the  following  comment: 

"In  the  past  I  have  been  very  indifferent  to  what  has  been  said 
by  lecturers  in  our  community,  but  when  the  field  man  gets  down  to 
Mother  Earth  and  shows  me  things  are  so  then  I  am  with  you.     Send  us 
all  the  lecturers  and  literature  that  you  have  -  we  appreciate  them; 
but  to  my  mind  the  farm  demonstrator  is  the  real  power  in  the  communi- 
ty.    I  trust  that  sometning  will  come  up  that  will  convert  and  make 
every  farmer  of  the  State  a  firm  believer  and  active  member  in  farm 
organization. tt 

from  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  Geo.  A.  Nelson,  of  Wahkiakum  County, 
Wash.,  the  following  is  of  interest: 

w0ae  dairyman  who  had  organized  his  herd  in  accordance  with  my 
suggestions  made  $94  more  from  10  cows  this  year  than  he  made  from  15 
last  year.     The  average  returns  per  cow  last  year  were  $32,50  and  the 
cost  of  feed  $29,  leaving  a  profit  of  $3.50  per  cow,  or  $52.50  net  for 
15  cows.     This  year  the  average  returns  per  cow  were  $58  and  the  cost 
of  feed  $42,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  $16  per  cow,  or  $160  for  the  10 
cows  • 

S«3a!&.J..!.,lLt 

Figures  have  been  received  by  the  office  regarding  the  market- 
ing activities  of  the  Girls'  Garden  and  Canning  Clubs  in  Sussex  Coun- 
ty, N.  J.     This  work  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Gilbertson,  wife 
of  the  local  county  agent,  and  was  a  notable  success.     The  members  at- 
tend school  ten  months  of  the  year,  yet  it  was  one  of  these  girls  who 
won  the  State  championship.     Besides  marketing  a  large  quantity  of 
fresn  product,  she  was  able  to  put  up  1005  cans  of  tomatoes  from  a 
tenth  of  an  acre  -  and  this  was  her  first  experience  at  gardening. 

The  D.  L.  &  W.  Railroad,  which  runs  through  this  county,  after  an 
examination  of  a  sample  of  the  girls'  product,  gave  an  order  for  100 
dozen  No.  3  cans  at  $1.20  per  dozen.     There  was  also  a  large  local  de- 
mand.   Fresh  tomatoes  were  carefully  graded  and  crated  and  sold  to  the 
railroad  at  $1.50  per  bushel  crate,  while  tomatoes  on  the  local  market 
brought  oialy  about  40  cents  or  50  cents  a  bushel.     During  Octocer  10 
bushel  crates  of  fresh  tomatoes  were  shipped  at  $2.10  per  crate. 
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Enrollments  in  the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Agricultural  Clubs  are  being 
received  and  recorded,  and  instructions  will  "be  sent  to  club  members 
in  a  short  time.     This  matter  of  enrollment  should  be  pushed  now  as 
much  as  possible  by  those  who  are  interested  so  that  instructions  may 
be  sent  to  all  members  early  enough  to  permit  them  to  begin  their  work 
at  the  regular  season;     otherwise  they  are  placed  at  a  great  disadvan- 
tage in  the  summing  up  of  results  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

fcLjgJf.1  '.A3 

Mr.  0.  H.  Benson  is  on  a  six  weeks'  trip  assisting  in  organizing 
the  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  in  the  Pacific  Coast  and  other  Western 
Stated  m 

IHVESTIGATIOUAL. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Drake,  of  this  office,  has  just  submitted  for  publication 
a  manuscript  entitled  "An  Efficient  Farm  System  for  the  Corn  Belt." 
The  labor  difficulties  of  the  region  are  set  forth,  and  a  well  tried 
system  is  outlined  which  not  only  distributes  the  labor  well  through- 
out the  year  but  eliminates  the  greater  part  of  the  rush  work  during 
the  crop  gathering  periods, by  harvesting  most  of  the  crops  with  live- 
stock, principally  swine. 

It  is  possible  on  most  farms  to  grow  a  greater  acreage  of  crops 
than  can  be  harvested  with  the  regular  working  force.     The  work  that 
the  hogs  are  able  to  do  by  this  plan  relieves  the  congestion  when  out- 
side labor  is  most  needed  and  makes  it  possible  to  handle  a  greater 
acreage,  thereby  increasing  the  size  of  the  business  and  the  net  in- 
come t 

The  system  in  itself  is  simple.     There  are  only. three  crops  grown, 
corn,  rye,  and  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy.     These  are  generally 
run  in  a  four-year  rotation  as  follows:     first  year,  corn  (hogged 
down);     second  year,  corn  (crop  cut  and  rye  sown);     third  year,  rye 
(pastured  and  hogged  off);     fourth  year,  clover  and  timothy  (nog -pas- 
tured and  cut  for  hay). 

The  hogs  are  turned  in  on  the  rye  field  early  in  the  spring  and 
allowed  to  pasture  that  crop  until  about  the  fce&th  of  May.     Then  Ihr.y 
are  turned  in  on  the  clover  field,  where  they  remain  until  about  July 
15.     By  that  time  the  rye  will  have  been  ripe  for  about  two  weeks. 
The  hogs  are  then  turned  in  on  the  ripe  rye  to  gather  that;  crop  and  te 
graze  the  young  clover  which  has  grown  up  therein. 

Six  one-hundred-pound  hogs  will  gather  a  1 7 -buck e 1 - p e r -a c r e  crop  of 
rye  in  six  weeks.     Timed  in  this  way,  the  rye  crop  will,  be  gathered  i>y 
fceivtember  1.     As  s©on  as  the  hogs  can  be  brought  to  a  fall  x'eea  ojl 
corn  they  are  turned  in  on  the  first  year  corn'  and  all  owe  a  to  gather 
that  crop  also.     Thus  three  crops  of  the  four  are  gathered  by  the 
hogs  and  the  fertility  contained  in  these  crops  is  returned  immediate- 
ly to  the  soil. 

The  labor  conditions  that  prevail  and  are  growing  still  more  ser- 
ious will  doubtless  make  it  necessary  to  reorganize  after  sq$6  similar 
plan  not  only  a  large  number  of  the  farms  in  the  corn  belt  but  in  oili- 
er sections  as  well , 
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Suggestions  on  the  Cost  of  Raising  Veal  on  a  Dairy  Farm:     The  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  the  young  dairy  calf  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  discussion.     Some  men  hold  that  it  pays  to  raise  the  male  calves 
for  veal,  while  others  kill  them  at  birth.     There  are  here  presented 
the  actual  figures  on  the  cost  of  raising  four  Jersey  calves  on  a 
dairy  farm  in  Wisconsin,  and  although  the  number  is  small  the  figures 


are  suggestive. 

Quantity  and  cost  per 
for  four  veal 

head  of  feed 
calves . 

and  labor 

Total 

Per  head 

Cost 

Whole  milk 

804  lbs. 

201  lbs. 

$3.40 

Skim  milk 

2791  " 

698  » 

1.66 

Grain 

224  " 

56  » 

.86 

Hay 

120  B 

30  M 

.15 

Eggs 

22 

5.5 

.U7 

Labor 

46  hours 

11.5  hours 

1.84 

Total  $7.98 

The  four  calves  when  sold  were  twelve  to  sixteen  weeks  old,  which 
is  a  little  older  than  skim  milk  veal  is  commonly  marketed.  During 
this  period  the  quantity  of  feed  consumed  and  hours  of  labor  required 
and  their  value  are  presented  in  the  above  table.     The  prices  used  in 
computing  feed  and  labor  value  were:     whole  milk,  $1.70  per  cwt . ; 
skim  milk,  $.25  per  cwt.;     grain,  $1.50  per  cwt.;     and  man  labor, 
$.16  per  hour. 

By  examining  the  figures  it  is  seen  that  almost  half  the  total 
cost  is  made  up  of  new  milk  although  a  comparatively  small  quantity 
of  this  feed  was  used.     On  this  same  farm  the  previous  year  the  young 
calves  that  were  being  raised  received  342  pounds  of  new  milk.  Had 
these  calves  received  a  like  quantity  the  cost  per  head  would  have 
been  increased  $2.40,  making  the  total  $10.38.     The  major  part  of  the 
feed  used  was  skim  milk,  but  as  this  is  a  comparatively  cheap  feed  its 
cost  is  not  high.     The  other  important  item  making  up  the  total  cost 
was  labor,  which  amounted  to  $1.84.     The  total  of  $7.98  as  shown  by 
the  table  does  not  include  some  items  which  must  be  included  in  making 
up  the  complete  cost  of  raising  the  veal.     These  items  are  building 
charges,  equipment  charges,  interest,  and  general  overhead  expense. 
However,  the  total  of  these  would  amount  to  only  a  few  cents  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  can  be  omitted  without  affecting  the  final  re- 
sults.    The  four  calves  were  sold  on  the  market  for  $42,  which  is  an 
average  of  $10.50  per  head.     This  is  a  profit  of  $2.52  over  the  cost 
of  feed  and  labor.     As  these  calves  were  the  Jersey  breed,  they  were 
not  especially  adapted  to  making  into  veal.     The  breed  is  small  and 
the  calves  at  birth  weigh  much  less  than  the  calves  of  the  Holstein 
breed.     At  the  same  time,  their  feed  cost  is  comparatively  lower.  It 
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is  probable  that  the  profit  from  Holstein  veal  would  be  larger. 

On  a  large  percent  of  dairy  farms  where  market  milk  is  the  main 
product  skim  milk  is  not  available  and  new  milk  must  be  fed.     By  feed- 
ing new  milk  the  calves  are  commonly  marketed  at  from  6  to  8  weeks  of 
age  and  a  little  higher  price  may  be  secured,  but  the  higher  value  of 
the  whole  milk  would  increase  the  cost  so  that  the  amount  left  for 
profit  would  probably  be  smaller.     With  the  present  price  of  veal, 
either  by  feeding  skim  milk  or  new  milk,   these  data  indicate  that  the 
profit  from  raising  veal  is  not  large.     From  his  individual  conditions 
each  dairyman  must  decide  what  practice  he  will  follow.     The  thing  to 
remember  is  that  new  milk  is  the  main  factor  in  the  cost,  and  the  ques- 
tity  of  this  feed  consumed,  together  with  its  market  value,  will  de- 
termine largely  whether  or  not  the  veal  calf  can  be  raised  at  a  prof- 
it.  —  M.  0.  Cooper,  Section  of  Farm  Economics. 


Recent  Office  Bulletins. 

A  Farm  Management  Survey  of  Three  Representatives  Areas  in  Indi- 
ana, Illinois,  and  Iowa:  Dept.  Bui.  No.  41,  E.  H.  Thomson  and  H.  M. 
Dixon. 

Cost  of  Raising  a  Dairy  Cow:  Dept    Bui.  No .  49,  C.  M.  Bennett 
and  M.  0 .  Cooper . 

Possible  Agricultural  Development  in  Alaska:  Dept.  Bui.  No.  50, 
Levi  Chubbuck . 


Newspaper  References. 

Farm,  $tock  and  Home  (Minneapolis,  Minn.),  Vol.  XXV.  No.   1,  Jan.l, 
1914,  p.  6,  begins  a  continued  story  entitled  "Helping  to  make  To- 
morrow", the  story  being  an  account  of  trips  in  company  with  A.  L. 
Norling,  county  agent  in  Grant  County,  Minn. 

In  The  Farmer  (St.  Paul,  Minn.),  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  49,  Dec.  6,  1913, 
under  the  heading  "The  Story  of  the  County  Agent  as  a  Vital  Factor  in 
Farm  Betterment",  a  number-  of  pages,  beginning  with  1526,  are  devoted 
to  short  discussions  of  their  work  by  the  State  leaders  and  county 
agents  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota. 

The  same  kind  of  articles  have  appeared  recently  in  two  other 
papers  as  follows: 

Breeders*  Gazette  (Chicago,  111.),  Vol.  LXV,  No.   1,  p.  109,  has 
statements  from  20  county  agents  throughout  tlie  Northern  and  Western 
States . 

Wallaces'  Farmer  (Des  Moines,   Iowa),  Vol  XXXVIII,  No.  52,  Dec.  26, 
1913,   in  audition  to  statements  from  the  county  agents  in  Iowa,  dis- 
cusses briefly  the  county  agsnt  work  in  general,  summing  it  up  in  the 
following  remark:   "It  is  remarkable  how  much  good  these  young  fellows 
have  done  in  such  a  short  time." 

An  account  of  the  work  of  A.  A.  Berger,  Blackhawk  County,  Iowa, 
is  given  in  Corn  (Waterloo,  Iowa),  Vol.  Ill,  No.l,  Jan.,  1914,  p.  4. 

Successful  Farming  (Des  Moines,  Iowa),  Vol.  XII,  No.  II,  Nov.,  1913, 
p.  7,  has  &u  editorial  on  "The  County  Adviser  a  Good  Investment." 
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THE  FARM   MANAGEMENT  MONTHLY 1—  1  B  R  A  R  Y 

RECES  V  E  D 

UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  .  r  ^ 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  IMUV  1  0  Ido/ 

OFFtQS  OF  FAR  OS  MANAGEMENT.  U'  S'  ^M****  eff  AgricultUI9 

NEWS  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS.  


The  work  of  the  county  agent  has  sometimes  "been  compared 
with  that  of  a  doctor;     even  the  term  "soil  doctor"  has  "been 
applied  to  him.     While  it  is  true  that  the  doctor  sets  hones, 
operates  for  appendicitis,  prescribes  pills  and  physic  and 
various  other  amendments,  yet  the  success  of  the  doctor's 
work  all  depends  upon  a  proper  diagnosis  of  his  case.  Without 
this  his  dope  may  he  worse  than  useless.     When  the  case  has 
"been  so  thoroughly  studied  that  it  is  clear  in  all  its  rela- 
tionships, then  a  remedy  may  be  wisely  prescribed.     We  believe 
that  this  work  of  diagnosis  is  the  vitally  important  part  of  a 
doctor's  work.    Even  councils  of  physicians  are  called  on  im- 
portant and  difficult  cases  that  there  may  be  no  mistake  in 
interpreting  the  symptons. 

Now  if  by  the  terms  "soil  doctor"  or  "farm  doctor"  we 
will  clearly  recognize  that  diagnosis  must  in  all  except  the 
simplest  cases  precede  prescription,  the  term  may  not  be  mis- 
leading;    but  any  attempt  to  prescribe  a  remedy  for  every  agri- 
cultural ill  without  making  a  thorough  study  of  the  situation 
or  possibly  calling  a  council  of  experts  from  the  State  agri- 
cultural college  or  experiment  station  will  certainly  result 
in  a  bungling  job  comparable  only  with  tne  work  of  the  quack 
doctor. 


An  interesting  part'  of  the  weekly  reports  from  county 
agents  is  the  answer  to  the  question  "What  important  points 
are  you  now  impressing  on  the  farmers?"     In  no  work  is  a  man 
more  beset  by  numerous  and  varied  calls  than  in  this  county 
work,  and  one  intent  of  this  question  is  to  help  him  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  there  are  always  problems  of  community  rath- 
er than  individual  interest  for  him  to  help  solve,  and  it  is 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  that  he  best  serves  his 
county.     Answers  such  as  "Value  of  farm  literature  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer",  "Good  seed",  "Cow  testing",  "Plans  for  next 
year"  are  coming  in  from  every  section  and  are  easily  an  ex- 
planation of  the  county  agent's  rapid  growth  in  popularity 
■raid  the  general  feeling  that  his  work  is  permanent. 


A  number  of  the  agricultural  papers  are  devoting  a  special 
department  to  the  county  agriculturist  work.     A  most  gratifying 
development  in  this  work  is  tne  hearty  approval  of  the  agricultural 
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papers.     It  aids  us  in  promoting  one  of  our  chief  purposes  - 
that  of  cooperation  of  all  forces  working  for  improved  agricul- 
ture.    This  paper  states  that  its  farm  readers  feel  that  this 
is  an  exceedingly  valuable  department  of  the  paper. 

The  different  agencies  at  work  for  the  farmer  seem  gener- 
ally to  realize  that  the  county  agent  is  the  "point  of  con- 
tact" connecting  research  work  and  the  farmer  that  has  "been 
so  long  needed,  and  if  this  new  movement  is  finally  as  suc- 
cessful as  now  seems  apparent,  it  will  "be  largely  because  of 
the  pervading  spirit  voiced  in  the  following  remark  by  the 
Orange  Judd  Parmer:     "Let  us  all  work  together  to  make  this 
agricultural  feature  valuable  to  every  man  who  owns  or  farms 
land." 


•The  Farm  Management  Division  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota announces  in  Circular  1  that  it  will  issue  circulars 
of  information  of  specific  results  in  farm  management  inves- 
tigations, hoping  by  this  means  to  become  a  clearing  house 
or  medium  of  exchange  of  ideas  for  county  agents  and  other 
extension  workers,  as  well  as  for  farmers.     Circular  No.  2, 
just  out,  calculates  the  labor  income  of  Minnesota  farmers 
on  the  basis*  of  the  methods  used  in  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
Circular  132-A. 


One  of  the  State  leaders  has  recently  written  Mr.  E.  A. 
Boeger,  in  charge  of  farm  tenantry,  as  follows!     nI  am  indeed 
grateful  to  you  for  supplying  me  recently  with  copies  of  sheep 
contracts,  etc.     I  am  further  pleased  to  note  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  call  again  when  in  need  of  further  information 
along  your  line."     In  order  to  assist  him  in  answering  such  in- 
quiries Mr..  Boeger  would  be  pleased  to  receive  from  the  field 
men  copies  of  contracts  in  partnership  stock  farming  and  of 
any  other  contracts  in  tenantry  that  they  know  are  of  partic- 
ular value. 


Recently  copies  of  bulletins,  the  Farm  Management  Monthly, 
etc.,  which  have  been  sent  to  county  agents,  State  leaders, 
and  others  have  been  returned  owing  to  change  of  address  or  to 
forwarding  to  men  when  they  are  on  short  trips.     These  publi- 
cations when  returned  go  to  the  Division  of  Publications  in 
this  Department,  and  frequently  tne  names  are  stricken  from 
the  mailing  list.     Instructions  should  be  left  at  headquarters 
that  mail  of  this  sort  should  not  be  forwarded,  and  we  should 
be  notified  promptly  when  addresses  are  changed. 


Another  matter  which  has  been  called  to  our  attention  is 
that  bulletins  from  this  office  are  not  being  received  prompt- 
ly by  our  field  men.     This  is  probably  due  to  a  reconstruction 
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of  the  Department  mailing  lists  now  in  progress.    We  hope  to 
have  every  one  oonnected  with  this  office  on  the  following 
lists:     (1)    Miscellaneous  Farmers*  Bulletins;  (2)  Contri- 
butions of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry;   (3)     Weekly  News 
Letter  to  Crof  Correspondents;   (4)     The  Farm  Management  Month- 
ly*  (5)     Monthly  List  of  Publications.     If  anyone  fails  to 
receive  these  publications  please  notify  us  and  we  will  try 
to  have  the  matter  adjusted.     Great  care  should  be  used,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  addresses  as  desired  in  the  beginning,  as 
any  change  necessitates  a  new  stencil  for  each  of  the  five 
lists. 


Mr..  C.  L.  Goodrich,  in  charge  of  field  investigations  in 
the  South,  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Thomson,  in  charge  of  farm  economics 
studies,  are  on  a  trip  to  south-central  Georgia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arranging  for  a  farm  survey  to  supplement  the  enter- 
prise survey  which  has  already  been  made  of  that  section. 
This  is  a  typical  cotton  section,  and  these  two  surveys  are 
expected  to  bring  out  some  interesting  facts. 

 i 

WITH  THE  FIELD  AGENTS. 

Since  the  first  of  the  current  month  county  agents  have 
been  appointed  for  the  following  counties:     Henry  County, 
la.,  Spink  County,  S.  D. ,  Madison  County,  Nebr.,  Montgomery 
County,  N.  Y. ,  Klamath  County,  Oregon,  and  a  district  super- 
visor has  been  added  to  the  Kansas  staff. 


In  Massachusetts,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Stimson 
as  agent  for  the  State  Board  of  Education,  there  has  been  de- 
veloped a  plan  for  county  agricultural  schools  which  is  being 
Copied  in  several  other  States,     The  particular  feature  at- 
tracting attention  is  the  association  of  the  work  of  the  class 
room  and  school  proper  with  the  home  farm  of  the  students. 
Each  student  of  agriculture  is  required  to  present  a  project 
of  some  farm  enterprise  which  he  will  conduct  on  the  home 
farm  under  the  direction  of  the  agricultural  instructor. 
This  project  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  his  school  work  as 
any  class  room  instruction.     The  instructor  visits  the  stu- 
dent's heme  and  supervises  the  work,  but  the  student  himself 
is  responsible  for  the  proper  performance  of  the  work  and 
must  report  upon  the  same.     This  brings  the  instructor  into 
direct  relationship  with  actual  farm  problems  and  gives  no 
place  for  theories  as  separated  from  actual  farm  practice. 
The  work  being  done  by  these  agricultural  instructors  is  so 
similar  to  the  work  being  done  by  our  county  agents  that  our 
office  is  to  appoint  as  collaborators  those  who  may  be  appro  v— 
ed  by  our  State  leader  in  Massachusetts.     This  will  result  in 
bringing  into  the  closest  relationship  the  work  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  the  State  Board  of  Education.,  and  the 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.     A  working  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding has  been  prepared  which  brings  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  State  leader  the  wurk  of  the  agricultural  instruc- 
tors in  their  relationship  with  farmers,  except  that  which  ac- 
tually relates  to  the  work  of  their  students  on  their  home 
projects. 


Farmers'  Week  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ,  brought  together  all  the 
county  agents  for  conference.     Under  the  leadership  of  Prof, 
M.  C.  Burritt  the  farm  bureau  work  is  progressing  rapidly  in 
the  State.     Twenty  three  counties  are  now  organized  and  have 
agents  at  work  and  other  counties  are  organizing  as  rapidly 
as  they  can  be  cared  for. 

The  important  thing  that  State  Leader  Burritt  is  working 
for  is  efficient  county  organization  before  the  agent  is  em- 
ployed.    He  is  insisting  that  there  shall  be  a  farm  bureau  as- 
sociation with  a  membership  which  shall  be  fairly  representative 
of  the  farming  interests  of  the  county.     No  matter  how  much 
interest  the  professional  and  business  men  of  the  city  may 
take  in  the  farm  bureau  work,  an  active  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  themselves  is  necessary  if  the  bureau  is  to 
meet  with  any  great  measure  of  success.     The  farmers  must 
feel  that  the  farm  bureau  is  theirs;     that  it  is  an  institu- 
tion not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  benefits  upon 
them,  but  through  and  with  which  they  may  work  cooperatively 
for  securing  the  benefits  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled 
as  a  community. 


In  Monroe  County,  N.  Y. ,  Mr.  Lewis  A.  Toan,  county  agent, 
reports  an  interesting  development  of  the  Farm  Bureau  work.  Oae 
of  the  important  industries  of  the  county  is  market  gardening  in 
\vhat  is  knuwn  as  the  Irondequoit  Section,  just  out  of  Rochester. 
These  market  gardeners  have  had  various  troubles  in  connection 
with  their  work,  especially  with  diseases  and  insects  attacking 
their  plants  in  the  greenhouses.     The  Farm  Bureau  agent  could  not 
give  the  attention  and  the  expert  advice  which  these  market  gard- 
eners required,  so  they  have  organized  as  a  branch  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Association  and  are  to  secure  the  services  of  an  expert 
who  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  interests  of  the  market 
gardeners.     The  Farm  Bureau  Association  of  the  county  has  agreed 
that  for  every  dollar  received  in  the  membership  from  Irondequoit 
they  will  give  back  $2  to  be  used  in  solving  their  problems. 

The  University  of  Rochester  is  assisting  in  this  work  and 
has  agreed  to  hire  a  specialist  to  study  plant  diseases  of  the 
greenhouses,     the  university  will  pay  his  salary  and  appoint  him 
as  a  professor  in  the  university.     The  market  gardeners  who  are 
willing  to  cooperate  will  allow  him  to  study  the  problems  in 
their  greenhouses.     This  seems  to  be  a  very  hopeful  development 
of  the  farm  bureau  work. 
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Some  interesting  statistics  on  the  campaign  in  Iowa  against 
hog  cholera  are  given  in  Orange  Judd  Farmer  (Chicago),  Vol.  56, 
No.  9,  p.  267.     Last  year  the  Iowa  legislature  appropriated. 
$35,000  for  a  serum  plant  at  the  agricultural  college.  This 
plant  is  able  to  turn  out  enough  serum  per  week  to  vaccinate 
35,000  100-pound  hogs.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  work 
in  Scott  County  "by  County  Agent  Sliss,  who  has  "been  very  actively 
engaged  in  an  effort  to  eradicate  this  disease.     In  67  herds  in 
this  county  the  disease  was  allowed  to  run  its  course  and  83$  of 
the  hogs  were  lost.     Thirty  nine  "very  sick15  hogs  were  vaccinated 
ten  days  late  with  a  loss  of  64$.     In  these  same  herds  969  hogs 
were  not  treated  and  a  loss  of  98$  of  these  resulted.     In  64 
"quite  sick"  herds  a  loss  of  39$  occurred  after  a  treatment  about 
four  days  late.     Five  hundred  sixty  nine  of  these  were  left  un- 
treated, and  only  7$  of  them  survived.     In  57  slightly  affected 
herds  the  .loss  was  only  7$,  while  in  111  herds  which  were  treat- 
ed before  the  disease  made  its  appearance  the  loss  amounted  to 
only  4$. 


The  organization  and  successful  operation  of  a  farmers'  co- 
operative laundry  at  Chatfield,  Minn.,   is  a  matter  of  interest  to 
county  agents  generally,     No  one  thing,  perhaps,  would  do  more  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  the  overworked  farm  woman  than  the  elimina- 
tion of  "blue  monday".     The  laundry  at  Chatfield  is  operated  in 
connection  with  a  cooperative  creamery  and  manned  by  the  same  of- 
ficers and  directors.     The  two  companies  are  run  separately,  the 
laundry  paying  a  reasonable  rental  to  the  creamery  for  the  use  of 
a  part  of  the  building.    Modern  laundry  machinery  was  installed 
at  an  expense  of  $2600  and  an  experienced  laundry  worker  employed 
as  superintendent.     Seventy  percent  of  the  stock  is  owned  by 
farmers.    During  the  first  year  of  operation,  which  has  just 
closed,  the  receipts  were  $5403.     Seventy  percent  of  this  was 
paid  out  for  wages.     A  10$  dividend  to  patrons  was  declared  and 
6$  additional  to  stockholders. 

Chatfield  is  only  a  small  village  and  the  laundry  is  almost 
purely  an  open  country  proposition.     Coarse  clothing  of  all  sorts- 
overalls,  rugs,  bed  clothing,  as  well  as  the  finer  fabrics — are 
handled  at  a  charge  of  five  cents  per  pound  for  washing  and  iron- 
ing.    An  extra  charge  is  made  for  ironing  fancy  pieces  by  hand. 

This  is  the  first  farmers'  cooperative  laundry  in  the  United 
States  and  its  success  is  encouraging  to  rural  workers  every- 
where.    The  county  agent  can  do  a  splendid  service  to  his  people 
as  a  propagandist  in  this  matter. 


Mr.  C.  P.  Reed,  a  supervisor  in  Michigan,  whose  headquarters 
are  at  the  agricultural  college,  says:     "Since  it  has  become  known 
at  this  institution  that  this  office  is  directing  energy  specif- 
ically along  farm  management  lines  there  is  a  growing  tendency 
for  other  departments  to  direct  inquirers  for  farm  management  in- 
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formation  to  us.     Every  day  this  week  some  one  has  come  in  with 
their ■ problems  in  farm  management,  "both  students  and  visitors. 
Some  of  these  have  had  some  very  complicated  and  interesting,  prob- 
lems which  we  have  been  able  to  solve,  in  part  at  least,  for  them. 
It  becomes  increasingly  more  evident  that  there  is  a  demand  in 
this  State  for  real  farm  management  research  and  extension  work." 

"The  Houghton  County  Potato  Growers  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  January,  the  articles  of  which  provide  for  the  growing 
and  marketing  of  seed  potatoes,  specializing  at  first  with  the 
Irish  Cobbler  as  an  early  and  the  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  as  a  medium 
late  variety.     Provision  is  made  for  a  system  of  inspection  which 
will  enable  the  association  to  guarantee  the  seed  potatoes  to  be 
pure  bred  and  free  from  diseases,  and  each  member  will  be  fur- 
nished with  a  copyrighted  shipping  tag  with  a  number  referring  to 
such  member.     Two  members  from  each  of  the  four  principal  locali- 
ties in  the  county,  together  with  the  county  agent,  constitute 
the  inspection  committees,  and  the  several  committees,  together 
with  the  officers  of  the  association,  constitute  the  executive 
committee.     No  membership  fees  or  dues  are  charged,  but  each  mem- 
ber must  become  a  member  of  the  Houghton  County  Farm  Bureau.  To 
defray  the  expenses  members  of  the  association  pay  a  fee  of  five 
cents  for  each  bushel  of  certified  seed  potatoes  sold  by  the  as- 
sociation and  an  assessment  may  be  levied  up  to  about  one-half  of 
such  fees.     It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  association  to  sell  to 
farmers  rather  than  to  dealers . "--From  Weekly  Report  of  L.  M. 
Geismar,  Houghton  County,  Mich, 


Agent  D.  C.  Bascom  of  Logan  County,  Colo.,  has  been  making 
good  use  of  the  experience  of  one  of  his  successful  dry  farmers, 
Mr.  Philip  Held.     In  each  of  the  four  communities  which  Mr.  Bas- 
com has  organized  Mr.  Held  gave  four  lectures  on  "Successful  Dry 
Farming.11    Each  local  organization  paid  half  the  cost,  the  other 
half  being  paid  by  the  county  high  school.     As  a  result  of  the 
lectures,  Mr.  Bascom' s  report  states,   "A  large  number  of  farmers 
have  signified  their  intention  to  summer-culture  from  five  to 
forty  acres  the  coming  summer." 

County  Agent  Campbell  of  Fremont  County,  Wyo.,  has  a  sugges- 
tive story  in  his  report  for  the  last  week  of  January:  "During 
the  week  I  have  written  to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  various 
farmers'  organizations  in  our  county  asking  for  a  list  of  all 
home  grovm  farm  seeds  that  the  local  farmers  may  have  for  sale. 
Through  five  newspapers  of  the  county  a  similar  request  has  been 
made.     Several  reports  of  seed  for  sale  nave  already  come  in  , 
and  we  hope  to  get  everything  of  the  kind  in  the  county  listed 
in  the  office.     The  list  will  be  published  and  copies  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers'  clubs,  granges,  etc.  This 
will  enable  the  man  who  wants  seed  to  get  it  directly  from  the 
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producer  and  get  it  at  the  nearest  place  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  time  and  effort." 


Mr.  A.  C.  Cooley,  agent  for  the  five  counties  of  the  San 
Luis  Valley,  Colo.,  has  "been  holding  meetings  in  country  school- 
houses.    His  experience  is  that  farmers  do  not  care  to  attend 
meetings  in  the  larger  towns.    Mr.  Cooley  is  using  a  magic  lan- 
tern.    He  says:     "The  picture  show  certainly  brings  the  farmers 
out  and  adds  interest  to  their  meetings.     In  these  meetings  I 
have  "been  taking  up  their  local  problems  -  better  soil  fertility, 
more  livestock  on  the  farm,  better  cultivation,  and  a  more  care- 
ful cultivation  of  the  seed  bed." 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  recent  report  of  Mr.  R.  B. 
Coglon,  State  leader  in  Idaho* 

"On  the  question  of  cost  of  production,  mentioned  in  a  pre- 
vious letter,  I  find  an  average  profit  per  acre  on  alfalfa  hay  of 
about  $3.25.     Alfalfa  is  advertised  as  a  money  maker  for  hay  as 
well  as  for  feeding.     The  farmers*  figures  prove  it  almost  un- 
profitable as  a  cash  crop.     It  was  a  great  surprise  to  them  and 
to  me  as  well.     They  make  nothing  on  their  oats  -  often  they 
lose,  but  are  making  a  good  profit  on  their  wheat  -  $15  to  $18 
per  acre  besides  interest  at  8$£.     Almost  for  the  entire  State, 
so  far  as  my  work  has  gone,  the  cropping  business  doesn't  pay 
under  irrigation  and  on  land  at  $100  to  $150  valuation.     I  am 
confident  that  more  sheep  and  cattle  will  be  fed  hereafter  in 
this  district.     The  farmers  are  beginning  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  feeding  instead  of  marketing  their  crops." 

The  ability  of  the  county  agent  to  overcome  the  obstacles 
he  encounters  will  have  much  to  do  in  determining  his  success. 
This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  determination  of  G.  A.  Nelson, 
Wahkiakum  County,  Wash.,  to  bring  every  milk  cow  within  the  coun- 
ty under  test.    This  county  is  heavily  timbered  and  only  the 
mountain  valleys  have  been  cleared  and  settled.     The  isolation 
and  smallness  of  these  settlements  make  a  cow  testing  associa- 
tion impracticable,  and  in  consequence  Mr.  Nelson  is  making  an 
effort  to  get  each  farmer  to  test  his  own  cows.     Some  twenty 
five  years  ago  one  of  these  valleys  was  settled  by  a  body  of  un- 
educated Pirns.    Mr.  Nelson  found  that  these  people  did  not  under- 
stand common  fractions  and  decimals,  and  in  order  to  accomplish 
his  purpose  it  became  necessary  to  teach  them  arithmetic.    He  se- 
lected a  man  and  his  wife  who  seemed  to  be  leaders  and  taught 
them  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  calculate  the  butter  fat  and 
keep  the  desired  records.     These  people  are  now  proud  of  their 
ability,  and  in  turn  assist'  their  neighbors  with  their  calcula- 
tions.   Mr.  Nelson  has  not  only  by  this  means  been  able  to  help 
the  farmers  in  his  community,  but  has  gained  a  firm  foothold 
there  by  his  work. 


Mr.  B.  H.  Crocheron,  State  leader  in  California,  re- 
ports that  about  35  boys'  clubs  have  been  established  in  the 
high  schools,  with  a  membership  of  about  800.     Every  member  will 
do  substantial  agricultural  work  this  summer. 


One  of  the  interesting  movements  in  connection  with  the 
Boys',  and  Girls'  Club  Work  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States  is 
the  arrangement  which  has  been  made  in  most  of  the  States  to 
send  the  champion  club  winners  of  the  various  counties  to 
the  college  of  agriculture  to  attend  either  the  short  course 
or  the  agricultural  college  proper.     This  practice  has  been 
in  vogue  during  the  past  two  years,  or  since  the  coopera- 
tive work  between  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  was  established.     Some  of  the  States 
have  given  free  trips  to  the  State  fair  with  expenses  all  paid. 

■  ■■  jiii 

Prof.  M.  L.  Griffin,  of  Corvallis,  Ore.,  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  State  Agent  in  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  in  Oregon 
representing  in  this  capacity  both  the  Agricultural  College  and 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  J".  R.  Shinn,  county  agent  of  Spokane  County,  Wash.,  in 
company  with  Prof.  Thommasen  and  Superintendent  of  County  Schools 
McParland,  has  organized  the  first  apple  club  in  the  Northwest. 
The  22  members  of  this  club  are  to  take  care  of  ten  apple  trees-- 
prune,  spray,  cultivate  the  trees,  and  gather,  grade,  crate, 
and  market  all  marketable  apples,  canning  the  windfall  and  sur- 
plus apples. 


INVESTIGATIONAL. 

County  Agent  Should  Advise  Against 
Turning  on  Pastures  too  Early. 

Farmers  are  inclined  to  turn  their  cows  on  pasture  too  early 
in  the  spring.     County  agents  could  do  much  good  in  using  their 
influence  in  checking  this  practice.     The  plant  food  taken  from 
the  soil  and  the  air  is  manufactured  into  substances  that  can  be 
used  in  making  further  growth  by  small  green  bodies  (chlorophyl 
bodies)  which  are  located  in  the  leaves.     If  there  is  a  meager 
green-leaf  surface  and  this  is  kept  constantly  cropped,  ithe  plant 
will  be  unable  to  manufacture  much  material  for  further  growth 
and  will  be  unable  to  extend  its  root  system  in  order  to  get  a  new 
supply  of  plant  food.    The  growth  of  such  a  plant  will  be 
extremely  slow,  and  the  plant  will  eventually  become  greatly  en- 
feebled.   Under  such  conditions  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
pasture  will  be  low  and  will  gradually  diminish.     The  best  graz- 
ers know  that  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  pasture  during  the 
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growing  season  is  much  greater  if  the  grass  is  three  or  four 
inches  high  "before  stock  are  turned  on.     A  grass  leaf  four  inch- 
es long  is  in  position  to  manufacture  food  doubly  as  fast  as  one 
two  inches  long  and  four  times  as  fast  as  one  of  only  inch 
in  length. 

The  increased  carrying  capacity  resulting  from  early  pro- 
tection presupposes  that  the  pasture  is  not  too  closely  grazed 
tne  rest  of  the  season;     or  if  close  grazing  is  practised  that 
this  is  for  short  periods  at  stated  intervals.     Parmer s' who  he- 
cause  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  forage  are  obliged  to  turn 
out  early  ©r  obliged  to  stock  their  pastures  to  the  maximum 
will  get  more  feed  if  the  pastures  are  subdivided  into  two  or 
more  areas  and  the  stock  changed  about  frequently.  Experimental 
evidence  showing  the  increased  feed  that  can  be  procured  where 
alternate  grazing  is  practised  is  not  available.    However,  gen- 
eral experience  shows  that  the  cr ■  rrying  capacity  is  much  greater, 
some  farmers  claiming  that  it  is  doubled  where  this  method  is 
practised. 

Another  serious  result  from  too  early  grazing  is  the  injury 
from  compaction  of  the  soil.     Stock  allowed  to  trample  on 
wet  soils  containing  clay  so  compact  these  soils  that  the  best 
pasture  plants  can  no  longer  exist.--  J.  S.  Cotton. 


We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  S.  Duncan,  County  Representative 
for  Northumberland  and  Durham  Counties,  Ontario,  for  the  results 
of  three  years*  work  in  demonstrating  the  value  and  practicabil- 
ity of  renovating  old  orchards.     These  orchards  had  been  planted 
for  some  30  or  40  years  and  had  been  utterly  neglected  during 
that  time.     Five  orchards  situated  near  the  main  road  where  they 
could  be  observed  by  the  passersby  were  selected  and  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  use  for  a  period  of  three  years.  The 
orchards  were  pruned,  sprayed,  and  cultivated  according  to  up- 
to-date  methods.     For  want  of  space  we  append  here,  in  brief, 
the  results  of  the  three  years1  work.     In  computing  the  net  prof- 
its no  consideration  is  taken  of  the  rent,  depreciation,  repairs, 
interest,  implements,  etc. 


Farm 
No.  1 


Farm 
No.  2 


1911 

1912 

1913 

Expenses  per  acre 

$81.04 

|71.29 

$69.85 

Receipts  M  M 

296.22 

179.92 

197.43 

Difference 

215.18 

108.63 

127.58 

Expenses  per  acre 

63.23 

55.14 

56.48 

Receipts  **  " 

121.06 

103'.60 

228.50 

Difference 

57.83 

48.56 

172.42 

t 
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1911 

1912 

1913 

Expenses  per 

acre 

$90.30 

$57.83 

$78-07 

Farm 

Receipts  H 

u 

285.42 

151.94 

362.09 

No.  3 

Difference 

195.12 

94.11 

284.02 

Expenses  per 

acre 

$54.16 

Farm 

iteceipxs 

(railroad 

right- 

No.  4 

way  surveyed  thr 

Difference 

12.16 

orchard. 

) 

$58.57 

$65.' 

Expenses  per 

acre 

Farm 

Receipts  n 

40.38 

248. 

No,  5 

Difference 

18.40 

182. 

(loss) 

The  principal  profits  were  due  almost  entirely  to  the  high- 
er grade  of  fruit  produced.     The  percentage  of  No.  l's,  which 
averaged  45$  "before  treatment,  was  raised  to  an  average  of  80$, 
which  almost  doubled  the  salable  apples,  and  consequently  the 
total  receipts. 


References  to  Literature. 

A  System  of  Farm  Cost  Accounting:  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  572; 
C.  E.  Ladd. 


Pasture  and  Grain  Crops  for  Hogs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest: 
U.  S.  Dept.  Bui.  No.  68:    Byron  Hunter, 

Water  Supply,  Plumbing,  and  Sewage  Disposal  for  Country 
Homes:    U.  S.  Dept.  Bui.  No.  57,  Office  of  Experiment  Stations. 

The  Colorado  Bankers'  Association  has  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  a  speech  delivered  before  them  by  Prof.  D.  W.  Working 
on  "The  Business  Idea  in  Farming". 

Seed  for  the  1914  Crop:     Title  of  article  by  L.  B.  Clore, 
county  agent  in  Laporte  County,  Ind.,  in  Country  Gentleman,  Vol. 
LXXIX,  No.  7t  Feb.  14,  1914, 

"The  Farm-Bureau  Idea"  is  the  subject  of  a  chapter  in  L.  H. 
Bailey's  recent  book  on  "York  State  Rural  Problems".     He  presents 
some  advanced  ideas  on  the  subject  that  would  be  of  great 
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interest  to  all  county  agents.     This  "book  contains  also  a  number 
of  other  discussions  of  problems  of  the  open  country. 

"We  are  hearing  considerable  comment  on  the  work  of  the  six 
county  agricultural  representatives .We  have  asked  some  of  the 
Y/isconsin  representatives  to  tell  us  what  they  intend  to  do,  and 
we  have  asked  some  of  the  farmers  in  these  counties  what  has  been 
done  by  their  representatives.    We  find  that  the  two  reports 
agree  in  all  important  matters,  and  for  this  we  are  glad.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  hear  of  good  workmen  doing  good  work."  This 
is  the  introduction  of  an  article  in  the  Wisconsin  Agriculturist 
(Racine,  Wis.)*  Vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  7,  p.  2,  on  the  work  of  the 
county  representative. 

The  Cornell  Countryman  (Ithaca,  N.  Y. ),  Vol.  11,  Ho.  4, 
Jan.,  1914,  has  an  article  by  Mr.  K.  C.  Livermore,  of  the  depart- 
ment of  farm  management  of  Cornell  University,  on  "Farm  Effi- 
ciency".   This  article  points  out  that  success  in  farming  de- 
pends chiefly  on  three  factors;     size  of  business,  production, 
and  diversity  of  business.    Size  of  business  means  the  number 
of  acres  actually  in  crops  and  the  number  of  each  kind  of  pro- 
ductive livestock  of  importance  on  the  farm.    Production  is  the 
yield  of  crops  and  production  of  animals.    A  fair  indication  of 
diversity  is  the  prcentage  of  receipts  from  crop  sales  together 
with  a  list  of  the  most  important  products  sold.    Mr.  Liver- 
more  says:     "More  farms  miss  real  success  because  the  business 
is  too  small  than  for  any  other  single  reason". 

These  conclusions  are  based  upon  a  study  of  a  number  of 
farms  in  a  Hew  York  county,  the  figures  being  given  in  the  ar- 
ticle. 
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NEWS  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


A  new  county  agent  on  the  job  is  in  a  more  trying  posi- 
tion .than  when  a  new  teacher  faces  for  the  first  time  her 
mixed  lot  of  pupils  in  a  counrry  school.     The  teacher  has  all 
the  support  of  public  sentiment,  precedent,  and  the  generally 
recognized  respect  of  children  for  the  official  representing 
the  majesty  of  the  law. 

The  county  agent  has  no  precedent  for  work  in  his  county. 
He  is  a  curiosity.     By  some  he  will  "be  received  with  contempt, 
"by  others  he  will  he  tolerated,  while  by  others  he  will  "be  re- 
ceived and  rated  at  probably  far  more  than  his  full  value.  He 
will  be  acclaimed  as  trie  man  "who  told  me  not  only  all  I  ever  " 
did  but  all  that  I  ever  ought  to  do".     Generally,  however,  the 
county  agent  will  find  himse3f  at  liberty  to  go  about  his  coun- 
ty and  study  the  situation.     He  may  even  be  surprised  that  the 
people  at  first  do  not  seem  inclined  to  make  more  use  of  his 
services.     We  believe  the  true  principle  of  a  county  agent's 
work  is  that  he  is  there  not  only  to  do  things  for  the  people 
but,  most  of  all,   to  help  them  in  their  efforts  to  do  things 
for  themselves. 

One  farmer  who  was  largely  interested  in  asparagus  grow- 
ing looked  with  mere  or  less  suspicion  upon  the  new  county 
agent.     Muetmg  him,  he  said  I   "I  am  having  some  trouble  with 
my  asparagus.     I  suppose  you  know  all  about  asparagus  growin0} 
and  I  wish  you  would  come  and  tell  me  what  to  do."     The  agent 
wisely  replied:  No,   I  don't  know  all  about  it,  but  I  will  glad 
ly  come  and  visit  your  place  and  you  and  I  working  together, 
with  such  expert  help  as  we  may  get  from  the  experiment  sta- 
tion,  ought  to  be  able  bo  get  some  light  on  your  problems." 
The  farmer  was  a  friend  of  the  county  agent  from  that  day. 


In  a  recent  talk  before  the  Rural  Economics  Club  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Prof.  Spillroan  gave  the  following 
list  of  factors  of  profitableness  in  farming: 

1.  Low  real  estate  prices, 

2.  Farm  products  of  classes  deficient  in  supply. 

3.  Magnitude  of  the  farm  business ,  measured  either  by 
land  farmed  or  amount  of  labor  required. 

4.  High  quality  in  products. 
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5.  Reputation  of  the  producer!  applies  especially  to  the 
production  of  pure  bred  breeding  stock. 

6.  Advantageous  marketing. 

7.  Productiveness  of  animals  kept. 

8.  Largest  yield  with  relatively  little  labor  and  fer- 
tilizer. 

9.  Low  cost  of  production.     (Involves  good  farm  organi- 
zation. ) 

10.     Stability  of  profit  depends  on  the  staple  character  of 
the  products. 


On  March  17,  1914,  Dr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  former  director  of 
the  ITew  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  delivered  an  inter- 
esting and  important  address  on  the  farm  bureau  movement  before 
tne  Erie  County  Farm  Bureau  Association  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Br. 
Bailey  points  out  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  development 
of  the  county  agent  movement,  which  in  New  York  State  is  always 
referred  to  as  the  "farm  bureau  work",  and  expresses  his  approv- 
al of  the  movement. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  tendency  in  tne  farm  bureau  work 
for  counties  to  desire  a  man  from  another  county  and  approves 
of  this  as  a  means  of  carrying  new  ideas  from  one  county  to  an- 
other. 

His  remarks  on  the  relation  of  the  county  agent  to  the  com- 
mercial business  of  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  organizations 
are  so  strictly  in  accord  with  the  attitude  of  this  office  on 
this  matter  that  they  are  quoted  here: 

"Some  persons  feel  that  relations  with  buy ing-and-selling 
efforts  lie  outside  the  function  of  the  farm  bureau  agent,  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  this  view.     I  think  that  the  agent 
should  not  himself  act  as  buyer  or  seller  in  any  case;  I  think 
he  should  not  be  an  officer  in  any  commercial  organization;  he 
should  not  handle  funds;  but  I  am  convinced  that  he  may  attempt 
to  discover  where  such  cooperating  groups  are  needed,  and  that 
he  may  give  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  establishing 
and  operating  them.     The  cooperators  may  constitute  themselves 
into  a  buying  organization  or  they  may  trade  through  the  regular 
dealers.     The  responsibility  of  the  business  relations  should 
lie  with  the  people  or  with  their  regularly  established  commer- 
cial representatives . M     Copies  of  this  address  were  mailed  to 
all  State  Leaders. 

At  no  time  since  the  work  on  prickly  pear         begun,  has 
there  been  such  activity  exhibited  by  sellers  of  stock  as  dur- 
ing the  present  spring.     Cuttings  are  advertised  at  from  50^  to 
$2*50  each.     Much  of  this  is  done  in  regions  where  there  is  no 
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possibility  whatever  of  the  crop  succeeding;  for  example,  San 
Angelo,  Texas.     This  is  done  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  De- 
partment has  proven,  time  and  again,  that  the  crop  cannot  "be 
successfully  carried  over  a  single  winte;   without  injury  even 
at  San  Antonio,  and  these  facts  have  been  published  numerous 
times. in  that  section.     Plenty  of  stock  of  this  plant  is  avail- 
able at  less  than  10^  per  cutting  by  reliable  commercial  firms. 


The  following  rearrangement  has  been  made  for  the  work  of 
our  Section  of  Field  Studies  and  Demonstrations  in  the  Northern 
States:   in  the  North  Atlantic  States  Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton  will 
have  charge  of  demonstration  work  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Cates  of  in- 
vestigations! in  the  North  Central  States  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd  will 
be  in  charge  of  demonstration  work,  Mr.  J.  C.  McDowell  of  in- 
vestigations . 


A  number  of  reports  and  press  articles  from  county  agents  come 
into  the  office  without  signature.     Sometimes  the  county  is 
named,  but  since  different  states  have  counties  by  the  same  name 
it  is  frequently  impossible  to  give  the  proper  agent  credit  for 
the  paper.     The  need  of  care  in  this  matter  is  at  once  apparent 
when  is  remembered  that  there  are  now  more  tnan  200  agents  mak- 
ing reports. 

Data  reported  to  the  office  from  73  county  agents  indi- 
cates an  average  expenditure  of  $33.30  per  month  per  man  during 
the  past  six  months  for  the  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  an  auto- 
mobile.    The  individual  figures  v-ry  from  $11.38  in  the  case  of 
a  machine  very  little  used,  to  §66.43  where  considerable  repairs 
had  been  made. 


HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  FABMS :     Farm  management  surveys  are  now 
being  conducted  in  a  good  many  localities  in  this  country.  In 
nearly  all  of  them  it  has  been  found  that  from  two  to  five  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  are  making  very  handsome  incomes.     A  study 
of  these  highly  profitable  farms  with  a  view  to  finding  wherein 
they  differ  from  ordinary  farms  brings  out  some  very  interest- 
ing relations. 

The  farms  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.     One  class 
consists  cf  highly  specialized  famis,  where  the  farming  is  not 
only  of  the  most  intensive  character  but  is  of  large  magnitude. 
Highly  successful  farms  of  this  class  are  found  only  in  those 
localities  that  possess  distinct  advantages  in  the  matter  of 
markets  for  perishable  farm  products  or  very  distinct  advanta- 
ges in  ths  matter  of  soil  and  climate. 

Another  class  consists  of  farms  producing  products  cf  ex- 
ceptional quality.     They  are  mainly  farms  on  which  very  high- 
priced  live  stock  are  produced.     These  farms  are  scattered  mora 
or  less  thoroughout  the  county  and  are  not  numerous  anywhere , 
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There  is,   in  fact,  not  room  for  a  large  number  of  such  farms  in 
any  section. 

The  third  class  consists  of  farms  that  are  organized  on 
the  "basis  of  standard  field  crops  and  the  ordinary  types  of 
live  stock  farming  "but  which  are  "both  very  large  and  very  well 
managed  .     It  is  this  latter  class  of  farms  which  appears  most 
commonly  in  the  Middle  West,  where  there  is  not  room  for  very 
many  highly  specialized  farms.     In  Mew  England  fruit  and  truck 
farms,  as  well  as  farms  devoted  to  the  production  of  the  high- 
est class  of  "breeding  stock,  stand  out  very  prominently  amongst 
the  highly  profitable  farms. 

While  the  highly  specialized  farm  represents  the  possibil- 
ity of  great  profit,  it  frequently  also  represents  the  possibility 
of  heavy  losses  on  account  of  the  tremendous  fluctuation  in  pro- 
duction, and  consequently  in  prices,  of  the  products  of  inten- 
sive farming.     In  the  greater  portions  of  the  country  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  must  gain  their  livelihood  from  the  ordinary 
field  crops  and  the  common  types  of  live  stock.     The  surveys 
have  conveyed  the  lesson  that  witn  this  general  style  of  farm- 
ing size  of  farm  is  a  very  important  factor.     The  farm  should 
be  large  enough  tc  give  the  working  force  available  to  the  farm- 
er a  maximum  of  productive  labor  during  the  year. 

IS  THE  AGOTT  NEEDED? 

Prom  time  to  time  there  appears  in  the  press  of  the  coun- 
try articles  derogatory  to  county  agent  work.     The  criticisms, 
for  the  most  part,  show  a  misunderstanding  of  what  the  movement 
really  is.     The  county  agent  plan  is  yet  so  new  arid  its  growth 
has  been  so  rapid  that  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there  did 
not  exist  some  basis  for  criticism  and  much  misunderstanding  of 
its  purpose.     From  time  to  time  the  Farm  Management  Monthly  will 
undertake  to  answer  criticisms  that  appear  to  be  made  in  good 
faith.     This  month  will  be  devoted  to  the  fundamental  abjection: 
THE  COUNTY  AGENT  IS  NOT  HEEDED. 

This  criticism  is  usually  fortified  by  the  argument  that 
; her  forms  of  extension  work — the  farm  press,   the  institute, 
the  bulletin,  etc.,  meet  the  situation  satisfactorily.     The  pur- 
pose  of  county  agent  work  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  any  other 
form  of  extension  work  but  to  supplement  and  help  all  other 
forms*     The  farm  press,  the  institute,  and  the  bulletin  ail  have 
much  to  their  credit,  and  their  glory  is  not  departed.  The 
agent  will  find  these  most  useful  adjuncts  to  his  work. 

Only  through  the  local  or  farm  press  can  the  agent  reach 
each  farmer  in  his  county  with  an  individual  message.     A  scien- 
tific principle  finds  a  most  ready  acceptance  when  its  local 
application  has  been  demonstrated,  and  the  agent  will  find 
many  unconscious  local  demonstrators  of  discoveries  concern- 
ing which  the  great  mass  of  the  farmers  of  the  country  are 
not  informed. 

The  warmest  friends  of  the  farmers'  institute  recognize 
its  serious  deficiency  in  a  total  lack  of  follow-up  work* 
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There  is  such  a  great  likelihood  that  those  attending  the 
institute  will  assent  to  the  preachments  of  the  speaker  and 
then  go  back  home  and  farm  the  same  old  way.     Instead  of  one 
institute  a    year,  as  at  present,  with  an  agent  there  can  be 
twelve;  instead  of  only  two  or  three  in  the  county  there  can  be 
one  in  each  township,  and  -the  agent  can  help  the  farmers  apply 
the  lesson  of  the  institute. 

The  bulletin  is  sent  out  from  the  experiment  station  or 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  it  is  published.     The  agent 
will  see  that  it  is  sent  out  when  it  is  needed.     The  scientific 
discussions  in  the  bulletin  can  frequently  be  summarized  in  a 
few  terse  paragraphs,  and  the  agent,  through  the"  press  and 
through  the  institute,  will  pass  the  message  from  the  scientist 
to  the  farmer.     The  AGENT  IS  KGgEDED,  not  to  displace  other  work, 
but  as  an  efficiency  man  to  second  all  legitimate  forms  of  ex- 
tension work  and  to  bring  to  the  concrete  problem  of  the  farm 
all  their  teachings  of  agricultural  science  and  to  temper  their 
application  by  tne  acid  test  of  local  farm  experience. 


The  Oneida  County  (&ew  York)  l*ara  Bureau  has  recently  is- 
sued Farm  Management  Bulletin  No.  1.     This  bulletin  is  a  story 
of  a  small  farm  managed  under  the  direction  of  County  Agent  G. 
W.  Bush.     The  owner  of  this  farm  came  to  Mr.  Bush  and  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  farm  bureau  in  making  his  farm  successful. 
It  was  largely  a  fruit  and  market  gardening  proposition,  and 
through  the  cordial  cooperation  oi"  the  owner  the  suggestions  @f 
the  agent  were  carefully  carried  out.    Prof.  Warren's  system  of 
farm  accounts  was  kept,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  farmer 
not  oniy  knew,  but  "he  knew  he  knew*.     The  bulletin  sets  forth 
in  detail  the  management  of  the  enterprises  and  an  account  with 
each. 

The  poultry,  corn,  oats,  millet,  bush  fruits,  and  family 
garden  each  shows  a  loss.     The  cows,  hay,  potatoes,  peas,  ap- 
les,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  asparagus,  and  pasture  each  shews 
a  gam.     The  largest  item  of  gain  is  from  apples  -  $801 . 35 
This  was  brought  about  by  careful  orchard  methods,  henest  pack- 
ing, and  economical  marketing.     The  asparagus  gave  the  largest 
net  .Labor  income,  61/  per  hour  for  each  hour's  labor  put  upon 
it.     The  loss  on  corn  and  oats  occurred  notwithstanding  high 
yield.     The  labor  cost,  30„2  cents  per  hour,  was  too  high  for 
the  profitable  production  cf  field  crops  of  this  class.  The 
farm  business  as  a  whole  showed  a  net  gain  ©f  $552.18  for  the 
year.     This  is  in  addition  to  $508.91  interest  ©n  his  invest- 
merit. 

In  preparing  articles  for  publication  in  tfee  local  press  the 
county  agent  should  keep  particularly  in  mmd  making  these  ar- 
ticles apply  to  some  local  seasonal  conditions.     Por  instance: 
H.  W,  Gilbertson  of  Sussex- County,  II,  J,9  reports  on  March  Z 
the  worst  snow  storm  in  the  county  since  1885 — no  trains  for 
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practically  48  hours.     On  March  4  he  reports:     "Wrote  article 
for  caring  for  fruit  and  shade  trees  injured  "by  the  storm". 
This  is  the  right  kind  of  follow-up  work. 


Jason  Woodman,  county  agent  in  Kalamazoo  County,  Mich.,  has 
recently  secured  a  machine  that  readily  separates  vetch  seed 
from  rye.     Undoubtedly  this  will  greatly  encourage  the  produc- 
tion of  vetch  seed  on  the  lighter  soils  of  that  region. 


"The  Farmers'  School  held  this  week  in  Allegan  turned  out 
better  than  we  expected.     A  regular  paid-up  membership  of  116 
hoys  and  men  tells  its  own  story.    Most  of  the  sessions  had  150 
or  more  in  attendance.    Dairying,  soil  topics',  farm  mechanics, 
and  farm  management  were  the  lines  that  were  especially  worked 
out.     We  were  able  to  hold  the  interest  of  this  large  class  till 
late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last  day.    The  school  organized, 
elected  officers,  and  made  the  week's  school  a  permanent  feature 
for  the  town  of  Allegan."    from  report  of  C.  B.  Cook,,  Allegan 
County,  Mich. 

.......    ^  —  t 

H.  J*  Reed,  county  agent  In  Parke  County,  Ind .  ,  has  organ- 
ized a  farmers  exchange.  $£000  worth  of  stuff  was  listed  dur- 
ing the  first  week. 

The  Iowa  State  Board  of  Agriculture,   in  order  to  encourage 
the  county  agent  plan,  will,  during  the  Iowa  State  Fair,  devote 
a  section  to  exhibits  from  counties  that  have  a  county  agent 
working  cooperatively  with  the  State  College  and  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.     The  basis  of  award  will  be  $150  to 
bach  county  exhibit  that  qualifies. 


County  Agent  Orandail  at  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  reports  that 
luu  St.  Clair  County  Potato  Association  took  orders  for  523 
bushels  of  seed  potatoes  at  its  last  meeting  and  that  since  that 
timo  orders  have,  been  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  bush- 
els per  day.    The  organization  decided  to  buy  1000  bushels  of 
G.-son  Mountain  potatoes  from  the  Wisconsin  Potato  Growers  Asso- 
ciation,    The  association  is  being  patronized  not  only  by  its 
n.c Liters  but  quite  generally  'by  farmers  of  the  county* 


County  Agent  Hex  J.  Davidson  of  Montgomery  County,  Iowa, 
gives  the  following  method  of  hog  cholera  control  in  his  county, 
"# 3  hu.ve  a  township  board  made  up  of  the  officers  of  the  tcsvn  •• 
Skip  organization,  one  member  being  chosen  from  each  sub-school 
district  in  the  township.     The  members  of  these  boards  are  to 
notify  m?3  of  any  disease  in  herds  they  hear  about.     If  it  ye^o 
advisable  the  owners  of  these  hogs  will  bs  advised  to  vaccinate 
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after  which  they  will  "be  asked,  to  clean  up  the  premises,  thus 
preventing  tne  spread  of  disease,  Ordering  of  good  serum  and 
proper  administering  of  doses  will  bo  advised," 


R.  H.  Smallsy,  count:/  agent  in  Starke  County,  Ind.,  has 
prepared  a  bulletin  on  "Improving  Sandy  Soils",  which  he  has 
translated  into  Yiddish  for  the  benefit  of  a  colony  of  .Jewish 
farmers  in  his  county.     This  suggests  an  idea  that  can  be  fol- 
lowed advantageously  wherever  there  is  a  foreign  element  in  the 
far mi  ng  populati on . 

In  Grant  County,   Ind, ,  agriculture  is  required  to  be  taught 
in  the  public  schools.     At  the  request  of  a  number  of  teachers 
County  Agent  Otis  Crane  has  organized  a  Monday  night  class  at 
Marion,  Ind.,  in  order  to  give  the  teachers  a  knowledge  of  prac- 
tical agriculture.     There  has  been  an  average  attendance  of  about 
SO,  including  farmers  and  their  wives,   ^eachers,  pupils,  and  many 
visitors.     The  class  is  an  enthusiastic  cne,  and  those  who  are 
assigned  topics  prepare  their  lessens  carefully.  -  Other,  towns  in 
this  county  are  asking  fcr  the  organization  of  such  classes. 

L.-_  ...  j 

County  Agent  0.  H#  Liebers  cf  Gage  County,  $Tebr.f  is  try- 
ing out  the  plan  of  discussing  with  his  farmers  a  particular 
subject  on  each  Saturday  afternoon  and  reports  very  excellent 
and  increasing  interest.     The  subjects  discussed  are  advertised, 
in  advance  and  are  always  timely.    A  few  recent  Saturday  after- 
noons have  been  devoted  to  discussions  of  ".Feeding  and  Care  of 
the  Brood  Sow  and  Her  Offspring";   "Orchard  Pruning11  J  "Seed  Corn 
Testing" ;  "Rolling  Winter  Wheat".     The  attendance  at  these  meet- 
ings has  varied  from  forty  to  more  than  100.     Farmers  are  enthu- 
siastic and  come  with  many  practical  questions. 

Mr.  Liebers  has  recently  been  instrumental  in  having  brought 
into  the  county  two  more  carloads  of  pure  bred  Holestein  cattle, 
45  head  in  all,  among  which  were  five  extra  fine  bulls.  This 
makes  more  than  100  head  of  Holsteins  shipped  into  this  county  in 
the  last  year.     The  farmers  of  the  county  have  just  organized  a 
Holstein  Breeders  Association,  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
that  State. 


Soudan  gras  has  exhibited  considerable  adaptability  to  cer- 
tain conditions  in  Micnigan.     County  Agent  J*.  H.  Skinner,  in  re- 
porting in  regard  to  some  experiments  conducted  under  his  super- 
vision last  year,  says:  "The  seed  was  sown  on  yellow  sand  cf  very 
poor  quality  on  the  second  of  June.     On  the  fourteenth  cf  Juiy 
the  average  height  of  the  plants  was  about  22  inches.  Although 
the  seed  was  sown  too  thick,  the  plant  s tooled  very  prolif ica!3y , 
some  having  as  high  as  18  to  20  stalks.     The  average  height  of 
the  plant  was  about  five  feet.     The  grass  matured  seed,  which 
was  gathered  the  third  week  in  September.    Rainfall  in  the  vi- 
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cinity  of  the  plot  was  5.93  inches  for  the  summer.     The  fact 
that  the  seed,  ripened  m  this  latitude  is  very  encouraging.  The 
experiment  will  continue  another  year." 


County  Agent  Cockefair,   of  Greene  Co.,  Mo.,  says: 
"Tnere  are  more  than  3,000  farmers  in  Greene  County.  If 
tne  1'arm  adviser  could  meet  and  talk  over  farm  problems  with 
ten  farmers  a  day  he  could  meet  them  all  only  once  a  year. 
Over  3,000  farmers,  and  yet  their  common  interests  that  are 
of  vital  importance  may  he  reduced  to  a  score  or  two.  There 
are  over  a  hundred  school  districts  and  only  seventeen  town- 
snips.     Tne  situation  is  plain.     We  must  organize  into  local 
units,  school  districts,  and  townships  or  town  centers.  The 
object  of  organisation  is  not  to  tickle  our  pride  in  having 
an  organization  or  any  number  of  them.     Tne  object  of  organiz- 
ing is  to  get  all  the  experience  and  wisdom  of  a  community  to- 
gether to  solve  some  farm  problem  of  vital  importance  to  that 
community . 11 


Reporting  for  the  week  ending  March  14,   1914,  Mr.  D  C. 
hasccm,  Logan  County,  Colo.,  says!  "I  have  taken  with  me  this 
week  Ernest  Strohmyer,  who  won  tne  State  championship  last 
year  in  the  com  club,  to  help  present  the  club  work  to  the 
b.ys  and  girls  in  the  schools.     We  have  some  heavy,  dark  cloth 
by  which  we  darken  the  windows,  and  can  then  show  the  pictures 
of  last  year's  "boys  and  girls.     Ernest  tells  of  his  trip  to  Wash- 
ington and  explains  some  of  the  pictures  which  we  show.  By 
having  day  meetings  we  are  able  to  get  in  touch  with  "boys  and 
girls--a  thing  v/hich  is  often  not  possible  at  night.  Consider- 
ably more  interest  is  manifest  this  year  than  last,  and  I 
lock  for  a  good  enrollment.     We  are  organizing  corn  and  beet 
clubs  for  the  boys  and  garden  and  canning  clubs  for  the  girls. 
I  have  started  a  farmers'  exchange  service,  but  will  adapt  it 
to  the  plan  suggested  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Suith  in  Circular  Letter 
No.   12,  Revised.11 


"On  the  morning  of  March  5  the  recurds  began  on  75  dairy 
ws  within  a  r-dius  of  seven  miles  of  Sterling.     After  tne 
farmers  see  huw  simple  a  thing  it  is  they  take  up  tne  work  very 
readily.     The  farm  bureau  is  furnishing  the  test  bottles,  rec- 
ord sheets,  and  a  pair  of  spring  balance  scales  to  each  farmer. 
The  record  sneet  calls  for  the  feed  and  milk  of  each  cow  to  be 
weighed  morning  and  night  m  the  5th,   15th,  ana  25th  of  each  month, 
at  which  time  also  a  sample  of  milk  is  taken  xrom  each  cow.  I 
look  for  some  good  results  to  come  from  this  work."  From 
weekly  report  by  D.  C.  Bascom,  agent  for  Logan  County,  Colo. 


Mr.  H.  E.  McCartney  of  bheridan  County,  Wyo.,  in  his  re- 
port for  the  week  ended 'Jan.  24,  gave  the  following  quotation 
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m  his  diary  to  illustrate  a  sample  day's  work:     "I  have  trav- 
eled 55  miles  by  auto  today;     addressed  two  county  schools; 
:  ;lped  a  man  treat  a  stifled  colt;     visited  the  town  of  Ulm, 
•r,'3  I  completed  plans  for  our  institute  at  that  place;  also 
suited  with  several  farmers.     In  the  evenirg  I  ha~i  one  ton^- 
■  -  OnCMs  and  several  local  telephone  calls  ....A  fairly  busy  <t&jt.t 
t  a  county  agent  always  has  time  for  more." 


"At  Cloverdale  I  talked  on  'How  to  improve  the  potato  crop'. 
Several  farmers  expressed  a  determination  to  select  their  seed 
from  the  hill  next  fall.     One  man  had  a  sample  of  his  potato 
crop  there  and  asked  how  he  could  sell  it.     He  said  they  were 
fine  "bakers  but  not  good  "boilers.    He  got  365  bushels  per  acre. 
I  am  getting  a  bushel  of  his  potatoes  to  give  to  the  big  hotels 
in  Portland  and  San  Francisco  just  to  learn  what  could  be  done 
with  a  good,  uniform  potato  that  is  recomended  for  a  particular 
thing,"    From  report  of  L.  J.  Chapin,  Marion  County,  Ore. 


•Contour  Farming  in  Kansas"  is  the  subject  of  a  recent 
circular  of  the  Kansas  State  College  by  State  Leader  Edw.  C. 
Johnson.     The  circular  describes  the  system  as  in  use  on  the 
rolling  land  in  northeastern  Kansas  to  prevent  washing  and  in 
western  Kansas  to  catch  and  hold  water.     The  circular  states: 
"After  ordinary  showers  there  is  no  run  off  whatever,  while  after 
a  torrential  rain  the  run-off  is  redu-ed  to  a  minimum  and  the 
water  soaks  into  the  ground  instead  of  being  wasted  uselessly. 
The  additional  moisture  thus  utilized  often  is  sufficient  to  in- 
sure successful  crops  where  if  run-off  were  allowed  failure 
would  result." 


The  State  of  Iowa  has  set  aside  a  special  building  to  be 
devoted  to  the  "Iowa  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work"  at  the  State 
Fair  nexh  fall.  r 

INVESTIGATIONAL. 

Purpose  of  Farm  Cost  Accounting, 

Discussion  of  the  value  and  use  cf  complete  cost  records  on 
the  farm  is  becoming  quite  frequent  m  the  ruraL  press,  and  rather 
divergent  views  of  this  subject  are  being  expressed.     The  real  pur- 
pose of  keeping  cost  records  is  to  determine  the  cost,  income,  and 
profit  of  each  individual  enterprise  in  which  the  farmer  is  en- 
gaged; to  set  forth  the  governing  factors  of  these;   to  exhibit  the 
efficiency  in  the  management  and  use  of  mm  labor,  horse  labor,  and 
farm  machinery;  to  show  what  the  cost  of  living  amounts  to;  and  to 
fit  these  and  all  other  branches  of  the  farm  industry  into  a  com- 

ste,  comprehensive  whole  that  shall  show  every  deta.il  of  the 
farm  organization,  and  operation. 
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Cost  accounting  methods  that  fulfill  all  requirements  in  com- 
mercial enterprises  will  not  necessarily  do  for  tne  farmer.  Whiie 
the  farm  is  a  business  and  fad  tory  combined,  it  has  one  element 
not  found  in  any  other  line  of  "business,  for  the  farm  is  a  name, 
and  the  home  finances  are  so  involved  in  those  of  the  farm  that  it 
is  necessary  to  use  care  and  thought  to  avoid  confusing  the  farm- 
er's personal  business  as  a  man  with  the  farmer's  business  as  a 
farmer.     A  man  may  make  a  profit  in  his  farming  operations  and 
still  be  falling  backward  steadily  by  reason  of  his  hign  personal 
and  living  expenses;  or  he  may  not  even  be  making  two  percent  on 
his  investment  and  yet  be  getting  ahead.     He  may  do  this  by  keep- 
ing aown  these  personal  expenses,   or  a  small  percent  net  return  on 
a  large  capital  may  more  tnan  cover  his  living  expenses.     By  means 
of  complete  farm  cost  records  these  conditions  can  be  shown  in 
their  true  light  and  the  farmer  enabled  to  discover  the  weak  spots 
in  his  business  organization. 

Keeping  account  with  only  one  or  two  enterprises  may  not  show 
true  conditions.     In  such  accounts  all  possible  income  items  are 
usually  remembered,  but  many  items  of  expense  which  complete  ac- 
counts show  actually  exist  are  rarely  added  to  the  costs.     As  Prof. 
Warren,  of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  has  said, 
"It  is  easy  to  figure  a  profit  on  anything  except  on  the  farm  as 
a  whole",  and  an  attempt  to  bring  the  profit  figured  on  a  few  sep- 
arate special  enterprise  accounts  into  harmony  with  the  year's 
gain  or  loss  on  the  whole  farm  will  usually  fail  for  lack  of  com- 
plete data. 

In  all  cases,  actual  farm  values  ^h^uld  consistently  be  used 
and  tne  actual  facts  ascertained.     If  the  values  or  quantities  are 
made  too  high  in  the  second  inventory  in  order  to  swell  the  year's 
"bouk"  profits,   the  next  year's  "book"  profits  are  affected  in- 
versely in  like  amounts.     If  the  crrp  yields  are  overestimated  or 
over  valued  to  moke  the  crops  show  up  well;  if  they  are  underesti- 
mated and  undervalued  when  fed  to  snow  livestock  profits;  if  ma- 
nure is  credited  to  the  livestock  and  never  charged  to  the  crops; 
or  if  any  such  juggling  of  accounts  is  indulged  in  by  any  man  he 
is  only  fooling  himself,  ..and  he  gets  distorted  and  misleading  re- 
sults.    Showing  every  enterprise  as  it  is,  with  conservatism  in 
placing  values,   is  the  only  safe  road  to  true  results. 

Another  pitfall  in  farm  cost  accounting  is  the  tendency,  al- 
most universal,   to  single  out  one  farm  enterprise  -  as,  for  in- 
stance, beef  cattle  -  as  the  sole  productive  account  ot  tne  farm 
and  to  charge  all  produce  to  this  account  at  cost.     Accounting  of 
this  kind  is  labor  thrown  away.     The  results  will  not  give  the 
farmer  any  information  as  to  hew  to  improve  his  metnods  so  as  to 
receive  greater  profits. 

The  keeping  of  farm  cost  accounts  requires  thought  and  pains- 
taking attention  in  their  recording,  summarizing,  and  interpreta- 
tion, but  are  well  worth  it  all  to  tne  farmer  who  wishes  a  true 
analysis  of  his  business.     What  is  the  use  of  going  to  a  lot  of 
trouble  to  keep  accounts  that  do  not  give  any  true  insight  into 
actual  conditions?    Beef  is  a  finished  product;  so  also  are  corn, 
oats,  h^y,  and  many  other  things  produced  on  tne  farm.     The  pro- 
duction of  each  of  these  is  a  separate,  distinct  farm  enterprise, 
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and  tne  farmer  needs  to  know  the  relative  profit  or  loss  from  each 
beparate  from  the  others.     Then  iarm  cost  accounting  "becomes  a 
valuable  means  to  an  end  -  more  profitable  business  management.-- 
J.  6.  Ball,  Section  Farm  Economics, 

References  to  Literature. 

The  Kansas  Parmer  (Topeka),  Vol.  52,  No.   13,  March  2«,   1914,  de- 
votes almost  the  entire  issue  of  that  date  to  a  fall  and  interest- 
ing presentation  of  the  first  year's  work  of  the  county  agent's 
and  supervisors  in  Kansas  &nd  expresses  hearty  approval  not  only  of 
waat  has  been  accomplished  but  of  tne  possibilities  in  the  work. 


A  recent  book  which  would  fit  well  into  the  Farm  Eureau  li- 
brary is  one  on  "Farm  Management"  by  Prof.  Andrew  Boss,  of  the 
Minnesota  Agricultural  College,  designed  for  use  as  a  text  book 
in  secondary  agricultural  schools. 


American  Cultivator  (Boston,  Mass.),  Vol.  76,  No.  11:  "A 
Day  with  a  County  Agent."  Continued  story,  beginning  with  this 
number,  of  a  trip  with  a  Massachusetts  county  agent. 


"The  County  Farm  Adviser"  is  the  title  of  Circular  112  of 
tne  University  of  California,   and  describes  the  scope  of  work  of 
the  county  agent,  affiliations,  etc. 


The  Breeder's  Gazette  (Chicago),  Vol.  65,  No.  8,  Feb.  19, 
.914,  contains  an  account  of  a  tour  of  inspection  of  a  lot  of 
farmers  under  direction  of  County  Agent  Roy  C,  Bishop  to  note 
rne  effect  from  use  of  rock  phosphite. 


Circular  170  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Station,  called 
"The  'Illinois  Way1  of  Beautifying  the  Farm",   is  just  received. 
It  discusses  the  farm  home,   its  location,  view,  approach  to  the 
house,  arrangement  of  lawn,  etc.,  in  a  general  way.     In  view  of 
the  interest  which  is  being  taken  at  present  in  farm  homes,  this 
bulletin  is  not  only  instructive  but  timely. 


Many  agricultural  papers  have  invited  discussion  by  the 
farmers  of  the  value  of  the  county  agent.    Some  farmers  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  understand  the  purpose  of  such  a  man,  but  those 
who  cio  understand  this  are  warm  in  their  commendation  of  his  work 
and  its  benefits.     In  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  Vol.  56,  No.  12,  March 
25,  occur  several  -letters  from  which  the  following  quotations  are 
taken  *. 

"A  demonstrator  is  one  who  does  not  advise  me  or  offer  sug- 
gestions, but  who  gives  us  the  facts  that  we  may  draw  our  own 
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conclusions.     He  is  the  man  who  puts  us  m  touch  with  experiment- 
al work.     I  have  read  "bulletins  for  ten  years  and  have  "been  great- 
ly interested  in  them.     Incidentally,  I  have  made  money  at  farm- 
ing, and  yet  our  demonstrator  put  me  in  more  intimate  touch  with 
subjects  which  enabled  me  personally  to  profit  to  the  extent  of 
several  hundred  dollars  in  the  past  year.... 

"Moreover,  there  are  twenty  farmers  in  our  association  who 
will  pay  the  salary  and  expense  of  our  demonstrator  if  he  will 
agree  to  work  for  them  exclusively.... 

"He  has  influenced  us  to  study,  to  experiment,  and  to  con- 
sider farming  as  a  "business  and  not  as  a  job.    He  has  interested 
our  children  in  agriculture  as  never  "before,  and  our  crop  im- 
provement association  is  an  asset  of  inestimable  value  to  our  • 
county . 
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FARM  MANAGEMENT  MONTHLY. 
UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTU 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY, 
OFFICE  OF  FARM  MANAGEMENT* 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

FOLLOW-UP  WORK:     Just  now  every  county  agent  is 
planning  his  summer's  work.     There  is  always  a  danger  of 
planning  more  work  than  can  "be  properly  looked  after  dur- 
ing the  season.    Every  demonstration  is  a  demonstration,  not 
only  to  the  farmer  on  whose  farm  the  work  is  conducted,  hut 
to  all  the  neighbors.     It  is  particularly  important  that 
sufficient  follow-up  work  "be  provided  to  make  the  demon- 
stration a  success. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  a  county  farm  "bureau  associa- 
tion the  master  of  the  Pomona  Grange  of  the  county  said: 
"Our  grange  is  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  farm  "bu- 
reau movement  in  this  county.     I  wish  'most  sincerely  that 
we  could  recall  that  vote.     At  the  time  the  vote  was  taken 
we  did  not  understand  the  true  purpose  of  the  farm  "bureau, 
"but  thought  that  a  young  man  was  coming  into  the  county 
merely  to  tell  us  how  to  run  our  farms;     but  we  have  now 
found  that  he  is  securing  cooperation  and  organization  and 
bringing  all  the  forces  of  the  county  to  work  together,  at 
the  same  time  studying  the  conditions  and  needs  of  the 
county.     I  wish  to  assure  you  new  that  we  are  with  you  as 
an  organization  and  that  we  are  ready  to  support  the  farm 
bureau  in  every  way  possible."     It  is  probable  that  where 
opposition  has  been  shown  by  the  grange  to  the  farm  bureau 
movement  it  was  largely  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the 
true  purpose  of  the  movement. 


We  have  noted  with  pleasure  that  material  from  the 
Earm  Management  Monthly  has  been  copied  freely  in  agri- 
cultural papers,  etc.    We  would,  however,  appreciate  the 
courtesy  of  naving  credit  given  for  this  material,  which 
has  not  always  been  the  case. 


We  have  repeatedly  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
county  agent's  keeping  himself  free  from  actual  financial 
deals.     We  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  while  he  may  secure 
information  regarding  marketing  conditions,  he  should  not 
be  the  actual  agent  through  whom  purchases  or  sales  are  made, 
but  that  this  work  should  be  handled  by  a  committee  repre- 
senting the  farm  bureau  association.  '  If  seed  potatoes  from 
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the  county  are  to  "be  sold  in  carload  lots  or  a  market  is  se- 
cured for  the  apples  of  the  county,  it  is  perfectly  proper 
for  the  county  agent  to  assist  in  securing  these  mar- 
kets;    Tout  he  should  not  handle  the  funds  involved  and  neith- 
er should  he  assume  personal  responsibility  for  the  quality 
of  the  goods.     This  responsibility  in  every  case  should  be 
assumed  by  the  farm  bureau  association  or  its  representative 
committee . 


In  furtherance  of  the  rearrangement  in  the  section  of 
Field  Studies  and  Demonstrations,  the  following  plans  have 
been  completed:  Mr.  D.  W.  Working  will  have  charge  of  dem- 
onstration work  in  the  Western  States  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Wil- 
liams will  be  assistant  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd  in  demonstration 
work  in  the  North  Central  States, 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  cooperative  investi- 
gation of  cropping  systems,  labor  distribution,  and  mainten- 
ance of  soil  fertility  on  the  Hagerstown  loam  soils.  Mr. 
D.  A.  Brodie,  in  charge  of  Special  Studies,  will  conduct  the 
study  of  maintenance  of  soil  fertility,  cooperating  with  Mr. 
f,  H.  Arnold  in  Kentucky,  Mr.  H.  A.  Miller  in  Virginia,  Mr. 
G-.  A.  Billings  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Fiu- 
harty  in  Marion  County,  Ore.    An  additional  feature  of  in- 
terest in  the  work  in  the  two  counties  mentioned  is  the  fact 
that  already  farm  surveys  have  been  made  in  these  localities 
by  the  Section  of  Farm  Economics. 


The  work  of  Miss  Ilena  M.  Bailey  in  farm  home  management, 
which  has  heretofore  been  carried  on  as  a  special  study, 
has  been  made  a  part  of  the  Section  of  Farm  Economics. 


County  Agent  Work  in  1913, 
Northern  and  Western  States. 

On  January  1,  1914,  156  county  agents  sent  in  reports 
of  their  work.    More  than  half  of  these  had  been  at  work 
less  than  a  year  and  much  of  this  time  had  been  spent  in  be- 
coming established  and  getting  acquainted  with  the  farming 
community  and  its  problems.     It  is  always  difficult  to  meas- 
ure in  any  accurate  way  the  results  of  advisory,  teaching, 
organization,  or  demonstration  work.     In  the  present  case 
only  the  more  easily  obtainable  matters  are  enumerated.  The 
data,  however,  show  in  a  way  the  diversity  of  matters  handled 
by  the  agents. 

During  the  year  agents  personally  visited,  on  their  own 
farms,  40,683  farmers,  cooperated  in  some  form  of  agricul- 
tural betterment  with  20,053,  addressed  6,014  meetings,  and 
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organi\\i  757  farmers'   cooperative  clu"bs  and' associations. 
They  issued  376  timely  circulars  of  agricultural  instruc- 
tions, prepared  1,174  articles  for  the  agricultural  press, 
and  wrote  67,033  personal  letters  of  advice  and  instruc- 
tion to  farmers.     In  addition  they  influenced  359  farm 
"boys  and  girls  to  go  to  the  State  agricultural  college  and 
2,181  farmers  to  attend  the  short  courses.     There  were  grown 
under  the  direction  of  the  agents,  either  wholly  or  in  part, 
306,748  acres  of  field  crops,  of  which  124,782  acres  were 
corn,  90,775  acres  wheat,  26,166  acres  oats,  22,426  acres 
clover,  and  28,299  acres  alfalfa. 

The  agents  supervised  the  planting  of  639  acres  of  or- 
chard fruits,  the  pruning  of  10,110  acres,  and  the  spraying 
of  1,357  acres.     They  advised  in  the  management,  from  the 
standpoint  of  demonstrations ,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
3,941  farms,  analyzed  in  detail,  from  the  standpoint  of  or- 
ganisation and  labor  incomes,  2,939  farms,  made  working 
plans  for  2,105  farms,  worked  cut  rotation  plans  for  2,293 
farms,  and  made  drainage  plans  for  425, 

As  a  result  of  the  agents'  advice  29,220  acres  of 
green  manure  crops  were  grown,  lime  used  on  23,271  acres, 
home  mixed  fertilisers  on  4,333  acres,  commercial  fertil- 
izers on  25,462  acres,  and  a  better  utilization  of  barnyard 
manure  made  on  26,271  acres.     The  agents  were  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  construction  of  1,804  silos,  the  improve- 
ment of  617  farm .buildings ,  water  supply  systems  on  40  farms, 
improvements  on  242  home  grounds,  and  sanitary  conditions 
on  345  farms.     In  the  case  of  live  stock  there  were  purchased, 
on  the  agents5  advice  and  very  generally  with  their  help, 
719  registered  sires  -  mainly  cattle  and  horses  -  and  4,364 
dairy. cows1  and  other  cattle.     Through  their  influence  16,027 
dairy  cows  were  tested  for  production  and  1,144  for  tubercu- 
losis.    The  agents  were  instrumental  in  the  vaccination  of 
105,806  hogs  for  cholera,  a  large  part  of  which  were  vaccin- 
ated by  the  agents  personally. 

The  work  of  the  county  agents,  based  in  part  on  the  con- 
servative estimates  of  the  agents  themselves  and  approved 
by  the  officials  of  the  county  farm  bureaus  and  State  lead- 
ers under  whose  immediate  supervision  the  work  was  done, 
gives  a  monetary  value  to  that  part  of  the  agents5  work 
which  lends  itself  to  such  measurement  of  over  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 


WHY  JOIN  THE  FARM  BUREAU  ASSOCIATION  OF  YOUR  COUNTY? 

Farmers  sometimes  ask  the  question  "Why  should  I  become 
a  member  of  the  farm  bureau  association?     I  can  get  all  the 
benefits  of  the  farm  bureau  without  becoming  a  member." 

Every  farmer  and  every  other  person  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  agriculture  of  a  county  should  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  farm  bureau  association  because  - 
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(1)  The  farm  "bureau  association  is  the  organization  in 
your  county  the  purpose  of  which  is  t©  unite  all  the  agencies 
of  the  county  and  "bring  them  to  work  together  for  the  advance- 
ment of  the  rural  interests . 

(2)  Agriculture  is  the  only  great  industry  in  which  there 
has  "been  little,  if  any,  community  of  interests.    The  time  has 
now  come  when  this  community  of  interests  must  "be  established 
if  the  farmers  are  to  reap  their  just  returns  from  their  "busi- 
ness.   All  farmers  of  the  community  must  "be  included  if  best 
results  are  to  "be  secured. 

(3)  While  the  county  agricultural  agent  is  expected  to 
render  assistance  to  any  farmer  in  the  county  who  asks  his 
aid,  those  who  are  members  of  the  farm  bureau  association,  by 
reason  of  their  familiarity  with  the  work,  are  in  position  to 
make  use  of  the  county  agent  because  they  know  how  to  use  him. 
Half  of  the  success  in  getting  assistance  is  to  know  when  we 
need  assistance  and  where  to  get  it, 

(4)  The  small  annual  membership  fee  is  not  a  burden  upon 
anyone,  yet  with  a  large  membership  the  funds  so  provided  will 
do  much  to  encourage  the  county  board  of  supervisors  to  assist 
and  in  the  general  betterment  of  the  county  each  member  will 
be  amply  repaid. 

(5)  The  county  farm  bureau  needs  the  moral  support  which 
comes  from  a  large  and  united  membership.    As  farmers  begin  to 
work  together  for  their  own  interests,  opposition  from  other 
interests  are  certain  to  develop.    A  united  front  on  the  part 
of  the  farmers  is  needed  to  meet  and  overcome  this  opposition. 

(6)  Membership  in  the  farm  bureau  association  should 
carry  with  it  the  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  association  and  a  voice  in  saying  what  the  work  of  the 
association  should  be  in  a  county.     This  will  tend  to  create 
interest  in  the  association  and  should  make  every  member  feel 
that  he  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  farm 
bureau,  as  well  as  give  the  bureau  a  sense  of  responsibility 
to  him. 

(7)  Any  permanent  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  a 
county  must  come  through  the  work  of  the  people  of  the  county 
themselves,     While  the  county  agent  employed  will  act  as  lead- 
er and  coordinator  of  the  forces  of  a  county,  there  must  be 
forces  to  coordinate  and  people  willing  to  work  together  un- 
der a  competent  le.ader. 

(8)  This  county  farm  bureau  movement  is  not  an  economic 
movement  only;  it  is  also  social,  educational,  inspirational. 
To  be  recipients • only  may  result  in  decadence,  but  to  be  ac- 
tive workers  for  the  general  community  interests,  of  which 
our  own  interests  are  a  part,  can  orJy  result  in  making  strong 
virile,  public-spirited  citizens.     The  returns  to  the  indi- 
vidual are  far  more  than  financial . 

(9)  Life  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  trivial  inci- 
dents which  have  to  do  with  our  own  family  relationships  and 
with  those  people  who  with  us  make  up  our  community.  Just 
what  these  incidents  shall  be,  whether  pleasant  and  agreeable 
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or  otherwise,  depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  toward  life. 
If  all  are  united  for  the  purpose  of  community  "betterment,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  that  each  individual  of  the  community 
has  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  "best  talents  he 
possesses  that  he  may  thus  contribute  not  only  to  his  own 
happiness  but  to  that  of  others,  rural  life  in  America  will 
come  to  mean  far  more  than  it  has  ever  before  meant. 

(10)  "In  union  there  is  strength"  is  just  as  true  today 
as  ever.     The  farm  bureau  is  designed  to  serve  the  entire  com- 
munity and  has  no  selfish  personal  interests  to  advance.  It 
therefore  can  justly  claim  for  membership  in  the  association 
the  support  of  the  entire  community  which  it  is  designed  to 
serve.     L.  A.  Clinton, 


WITH  THE  FIELD  AGENTS . 

As  illustrating  how  the  county  agent  may  discover 
things  in  his  county  which  the  farmers  did  not  know  about, 
the  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  E.  H.  Anderson, 
Niagara  County,  N.  Y. :     "A  farmer,  with  whose  farm  I  was  ac 
quainted,  inquired  regarding  the  most  available  source  of 
limestone  for  use  on  his  land.     Knowing  that  he  had  a  swamp 
underlaid  by  marl,  I  advised  him  to  have  it  tested.    A  few 
days  later  he  stated  that  the  State  College  reported  the 
sample  as  testing  93^  calcium  carbonate.    He  will,  there- 
fore, use  this  on  his  land.    As  this  deposit  extends  upon 
other  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  this  fact  will  probably 
save  these  farmers  several  hundred  dollars  in  the  next  few 
years.    We  are  also  having  tests  made  of  other  samples  tak- 
en from  different  parts  of  the  county." 


Many  of  the  farm  bureaus  of  New  York  have  committee-- 
men called  "advisory  councilman".     In  the  first  issue  of 
the  New  York  Farm  Bureau  Monthly  M.  C.  Burritt,  State 
leader  in  New  York,  makes  the  following  interesting  com- 
ments on  what  may  be  expected  of  these  committeemen: 

1.  Introduce  the  county  agent  to  their  neighbors  and 
the  locality  generally.     This  is  most  important  when  the 
county  agent  is  just  beginning  his  work.     But  even  in  coun- 
ties where  the  agent  has  been  at  work  for  some  time  there 
are  many  men  who  are  not  familiar  with  his  work  and  more  who 
do  not  know  him  personally.     A  committeeman  who  will  drive 
with  his  county  agent  around  the  neighborhood  giving  him  a 
favorable  introduction  greatly  promotes  the  work. 

2.  A  local  committeeman  should  see  that  his  county 
agent  is  invited  to  speak  in  the  grange  or  farmers*  club 

in  his  community.    More  than  this,  he  should  arrange  for  the 
county  agent  to  meet  smaller  groups  of  farmers  in  school 
houses  and  on  farms. 

3.  A  local  committeeman  should  be  interested  enough 
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to  secure  local  memberships  in  the  farm  bureau  association. 
It  is.  not  necessary  tnat  he  urge  men  to  join;  but  he  should 
at  least  give  them  an  opportunity  to  do  so.     For  this  pur- 
pose he  should  be  provided  with  membership  receipt  cards 
and  booklets  descriptive  of  the  farm  bureau  work. 

4.     Tne  local  committeemen  have  unlimited  opportunities 
to  exercise  leadership  in  farm  bureau  matters  in  their  com- 
munities and  to  assume  local  responsibility  for  the  work. 
This  means  initiative  'in  securing  farm  meetings  and  demon- 
strations in  their  neighborhoods,  taking  charge  of  local  com- 
munity buying  and  selling  enterprises,  helping  to  secure  ex- 
tension speakers,  schools,  etc. 

The  advisory  committeemen  should  be  the  county  agent* s 
righthand  men. 


COUNTY  CLEAN-UP  DAY:     A  few  years  ago  the  Farmers' 
Progressive  Association  of  Allen  County,  Ohio,  inaugurated 
a  "county  clean-up"  day.     The  movement  was  an  outgrowth  of 
a  city  clean-up  day  in  the  town  of  Lima.     The  schools 9 
churches,  cemetery  trustees,  road  supervisors,  — in  fact, 
every  one, — were  interested.     On  the  appointed  day  the 
whole  countryside— country ,  village,  and  city--devoted  its 
energy  to  cleaning  up.     Tne  roadside  was  cleared  of  rubbish; 
the  school  and  church  yards  made  attractive;  trees  and 
flowers  planted;  the  loose  board  on  the  fence  or  barn  fas- 
tened; the  brush  pile  burned;  the  back  yard — well,  we  can 
not  indicate  all  the  things  that  happened  in  the  back  yard. 
The  movement  was  infectious.     The  most  slovenly  found  him- 
self picking  up  sticks  in  the  front  yard.     The  effect  of  the 
day's  work  was  noticeably  apparent  throughout  the  entire 
summer. 

This  movement  was  inaugurated  without  the  aid  of  a  coun- 
ty agent,  though  one  man  filled  with  the  divine  fire  of  en- 
thusiasm and  in  love  with  the  beautiful  was  the  leading  spir- 
it.    Now  is  the  time  of  the  year,  and  the  county  agent  is 
particularly  well  fitted  to  boost  such  a  movement. 


The  town  people  of  Benson,  Minn.,  have  recently  given 
an  evening  program  at  the  Farmers'  Club,  the  farmers  return- 
ing the  compliment  by  giving  an  entertainment  at  the  Commer- 
cial Club  rooms.     Mr.  Carlsted,   county  agent,  says  this  is 
is  bringing  the  town  and  country  closer  together  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  undertaken. 


*Mr.  E.  j.  Rodekchr,  county  agent  for  Lade  County,  Mo, , 
reports  that  arrangements  have  b'een  made  through  the  home- 
makers '  clubs  to  have  a  summer  short  course  in  the  county 
for  women  and  girls.  .  These  courses  will  be  conducted  by 
the  extention  department  of  the  State  University. 
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The  following  interesting  comment  is  taken  from  a 
letter  from  State  Leader  Edw.  C.  Johnson  of  Kansas,  his 
remarks  referring  to  the  county  agent  movement:     "I  "believe 
everyone  connected  with  the  movement  feels  that  the  need 
of  advanced  leadership  will  he  even  greater  after  the  local 
forces  have  been  stimulated  than  hei'ore,  and  personally  I 
believe  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  secretaries  of  agri- 
culture in  the  various  counties  of  each  State.    However,  I 
"believe  that  all  feel  that  the  agent's  work  would  amount  to 
very  little  if  it  were  not  for  the  team  work  of  the  bureau 
behind  it.     Even  the  district  men  that  we  have  in  the  State 
must  work  with  definite  associations  before  they  can  accom- 
plish much,  and  they  are  all  using  such  organizations  as  the 
farmers'   institutes,  community  clubs,  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  their  districts  in  order  to  make  their  work  count," 


Eoy  0 .  Bishop,  county  agent  in  Livingston  County,  111., 
writes  as  follows:     "Reports  from  119  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation show    that  this  number  will  treat  17,856  bushels  of 
seed  oats  for  smut.     We  now  expect  the  association  members 
to  treat  25  to  50  thousand  bushels  of  seed  oats.     Out  of  the 
119  reporting  thus  far  85$  are  treating  for  smut  and  61%  are 
testing  every  ear  of  seed  corn  for  germination. 11 


An  auto  alfalfa  demonstration  tour  of  exceptional  mer- 
it begins  in  Indiana  May  19.     It  is  organized  and  conducted 
by  the  extension  department  of  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
which  includes  the  county  agent  work.     The  agent  organizes 
the  campaign  locally  and  the  State  leader  furnishes  two  al- 
falfa specialists  to  lead  in  the  discussion.    All  meetings 
will  be  held  on  alfalfa  fields  which  have  been  put  in,  for 
the  most  part,  under  the  direction  of  the  county  agent.  This 
is  an  excellent  example  of  bringing  the  teachings  of  the  col- 
lege to  the  farmer  by  means  of  the  county  agent. 


D.  H.  Doane,  State  leader  in  Missouri,  reports  that 
arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  State  Eair  Board 
to  allow  the  county  agents  to  .bring  three  boys  from  their 
counties  to  act  as  a  team  for  demonstrating  the  work  the 
agents  have  done  in  teaching  the  young  folks.    They  have 
also  furnished  a  large  audience  and  exhibit  tent,  where  the 
agents  will  give  daily  programs  and  an  educational  display 
of  what  .they  have  been  teaching  and  the  results  obtained. 


'  On  April  29  County  Agent  W,  A.  Posey,  Clay  County,  la., 
conducted  a  party  of  farmers  from  his  county  on  a  trip  to 
the  State  Agricultural  College  at  Ames.     The  object  of  the 
excursion  was  to  visit  the  college  and  see  the  work  of  the 
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dlfferent  departments  of  the  school.     Several  of  the  pro- 
fessors put  on  some  special  work,  and  guides  were  provided 
for  showing  the  party  about  the  college.     Special  rates  were 
made  by  the  railroad  for  members  of  this  excursion.     The  ex- 
cursion proved  so  popular  the  Clay  County  people  are  asking 
Mr.  Posey  to  make  it  an  annual  affair. 


F.  C.  Grannis,  county  agent  for  Will  County,  111.,  has 
"been  conducting  a  "better  orchard  campaign  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  agricultural  college.     He  reports  meetings  held  in- 
each- township.     Assistance  in  making  the  arrangements  were 
given  by  the  township  organizations.     Methods  of  pruning  and 
spraying  were  demonstrated.     In  eighteen  meetings  493  people 
were  reached  in  the  orchards.    Although  Will  County  is  not 
an  extensive  fruit  region  it  has  many  home  orchards.  Mr. 
Sunder son,  the  representative  of  the  State  agricultural  col- 
lege, stated  that  as  many  people  were  reached  in  Will  County 
in  two  weeks  as  the  university  reached  in  four  weeks  in  a  sim- 
ilar campaign  in  the  southern,  part  of  the  State  in  the  fruit 
growing  districts  "but  where  no  county  agent  is  at  work.  Mr. 
Sr&hhis  also  gave  demonstrations  in  treating  oats  for  smut. 


County  Agent  L.  J.  Chapin,  Marion  County,  Oregon,  writes*. 
"The  work  in  Marion  County  is  getting  along  very  satisfactor- 
ily, excepting  that  I  am  unable  to  get  sufficient  sleep  to 
keep  me  in  good  humor.     I  have  been  out  until  twelve  o'clock 
every  night  this  week  but  one  addressing  meetings  on  various 
agricultural  subjects.     The  girls'   canning  club  work  is  also 
creating  a  good  deal  of  interest,  as  well  as  the  boys*  corn 
club  work.     There  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done.     I  could  use  one  assistant  all  the  time  and  three  or 
four  very  profitably  during  part  of  the  year.     I  trust,  how- 
ever, this  matter  will  adjust  itself  satisfactorily  in  the 
future. M 


"In  Morgan  County,  Colo.,  in  order  to  satisfactorily 
handle  the  work  in  case  a  county  agriculturist  is  secured, 
we  have  adopted  the  plan  of  1'ederating  all  the  agricultural- 
associations  of  the  county  into  a  central  federation.  This 
federation  is  represented  by  a  board  of  directors  consisting 
of  two  delegates  from  each  member  association,  one  of  the 
delegates  being  the  president  of  the  local  association  ex- 
cfficio.    On  Thursday,  March  26,  these  delegates  met  at  Fort 
Morgan  and  formally  organized  themselves,  electing  their  of- 
ficers.    So  far  this  plan  promises  to  be  most  successful,  it 
is  my  intention  to  work  with  the  officials  of  this  federation 
almost  entirely  in  carrying  on  our  work  in  Morgan  County  and 
to  have  the  county  agriculturist  confer  with  the  officials 
of  the  federation  in  outlining  and  carrying  out  policies." 
D.  W.  Frear,  State  Leader,  Colorado. 


CLUB  WORK. 


In  a  letter  from  Rufus  Stanleys  director  of  the  Omega 
Achievement  Club  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  he  reports  that  there 
is  an  enrollment  in  the  county  of  1000  boys  and  girls  in 
the  home  garden  and.  poultry  club  lines.     He  also  states  as  • 
follows:     WI  have  an  idea  that  there  as  many  hoys  and 
girls  in  our  cities  who  are  "born  for  the  country  as  there 
are  country  children  who  are  horn  for  the  city,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  our  city  vocational  schools  should  have  definite 
agricultural  instruction,  as  well  as  mechanical.11    Tne  history 
of  the  Omega  Club  has  shown  not  only  that  city  boys  are 
interested  in  agriculture,  but  that  their  interest  thus 
developed  has  led  a  number  of  them  to  enter  the  four-year 
course  at  the  State  college  of  agriculture.     Mr.  Stanley  con- 
tinues:    "It  seems  to  me  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  a  particular  mission  along  this  line  in  saving  our 
city  boys  and  girls  by  giving  them  something  of  an  agricul-  " 
tural  nature  to  do  that  is  worth  while  during  their  idle 
hours  and  vacation  periods.     The  Achievement  Home  Garden 
Leagtie  wil]  accomplish  these  results  if  properly  and  wisely 
supported.    You  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Elmira 
Board  of  Education  has  just  taken  our  Omega  Club  boys  under 
its  wings.     They  will  be  excused  from  school  a  part  of  two 
afternoons  each  week  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  work 
in  their  gardens  and  on  the  farm,  for  which  they  will  re- 
ceive credit  as  soon  as  they  have  written  an  account  of  their 
doings1  out  of  school*" 


County  Agent  E.  H.  Eorristall,  Cortland  County,  H.  -Y., 
is  doing  some  remarkable  work  with  the  boys  and  girls  in 
the  county.     One  project,  comparatively  new,  'is  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  the  city  of  Cortland  into  an 
apple  orchard  project.     The  Boy  Scouts,  with  the  leadership 
of  the  county  agent  and  Mr.  Stilson,  local  Scout  Master,  have 
rented  an  entire  apple  orchard  for  a  period  of  three  years. 
The  orchard  contains  165  trees,  most  of  them  in  good  bear- 
ing condition.     The  boys  have  pledged  themselves  to  do  the 
job  of  pruning,  spraying,  cultivating,  managing,  grading, 
crating,  finding  and  maintaining  a  market  for  the  fresh  ap- 
ples, and  canning  all  the  windfall  apples  in  tin  cans  for 
home  use  and  for  the  market.     Tney  expect  to  erect  a  little 
temporary  building  as  headquarters  for  their  equipment,  a 
place  to  change  clothing,  and  a  place  to  work  in  the  grading, 
packing,  and  crating  of  the  fruits.     Plans  are  under  way  to 
arrange  a  crate-making  plant  in  Mr.  Stilson* s  barn  in  the 
city,  where  they  can  utilize  their  rainy  days  and  idle  win- 
ter hours.     This  is  a  concrete  illustration  of  how  a  county 
agent  can  use  an  existing  organization  in  the  interest  of 
agriculture  and  at  the  same  time  do  the  greatest  possible 
service  to  its  membership. 
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"We  now  have  eight  hoys*  and  girls'  clubs  in  the  coun- 
ty schools.     Several  of  these  clubs  are  in  Finnish  districts 
and  in  places  where  there  are  no  farmers1  clubs.     There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  influence  these  younger  people 
will  have  through  their  club  work  upon  the  older  generations. 
In  one  school  of  nearly  all  Finnish  pupils,  where  excellent 
poultry  booklets  had  been  written,  I  asked  this  question:  *How 
many  are  planning  on  building  new  poultry  houses  this  summer? 1 
Six  hands  went  up."— EL  A.  Pflughoeft,  Carlton  County,  Minn. 


I NVES  T I GAT I OUAL . 

LABOR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  VARIOUS  CROPS . 

There  has  been  accumulated  much  knowledge  relative 
to  crops  from  the  agronomic  point  of  view.     That  is,  we  know 
how  to  grow  crops  to  produce  maximum  yields.    Varieties  have 
been  developed  to  meet  requirments  of  soil  and  climatic  con- 
dition. 

From  the  farm  management  point  of  view  it  is  funda- 
mentally important  to  know  also  what  are  the  labor  require- 
ments of  various  crops  in  typical  sections.     It  is  important 
to  know  how  much  labor  each  operation  put  upon  a  crop  requires 
and  when  this  labor  is  to  be  applied-     When  these  facts  rela- 
tive to  each  crop  grown  in  a  section  are  known  we  are  able  to 
measure  the  normal  labor  requirement  of  each  crop.     This  en- 
ables us  to  measure  the  relative  advantages  of  different  sys- 
tems from  the  standpoint  of  labor  distribution  and  establishes 
the  basis  for  intelligent  farm  organization. 

The  table  below  shows  the  total  labor  requirements  per  acre 
of  thirteen  crops  raised  in  Jefferson  County,  Ky.  These  figur 
are  based  on  a  farm  organization  survey  made  in  1913.  A  labor 
unit  is  one  day's  work 


Total  man 

Total  horse 

No .  0 

labor  units 

labor  units 

operat 

Potatoes,  first  crop, 

10.172 

13.404 

21 

Potatoes,  second  crop, 

9.516 

13.304 

23 

Wheat 

1. 

1.2 

9 

Corn 

4.33 

5.36 

19 

Clover  for  nay 

1.062 

1.026 

6 

Orchard  Grass  for  seed  after  wh 

eat        .  593 

.851 

10 

Orchard  Grass  for  seed,  alone, 

2.052 

3.321 

15 

Timothy,  alone,  for  hay 

3.382 

4.498 

13 

Soy  beans  and  cowpeas 

3.953 

5.306 

14 

Onions  for  seed 

12.477 

5.095 

15 

Onions  for  sets 

32.238 

14.440 

17 

Market  onions 

21.886 

13.744 

16 

Sweet  potatoes 

12.496 

7.627 

14 

J.  H.  Arnold. 
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:   .  A  HIGHLY  PROFITABLE  FARM.  . 

In  the  farm  management  survey  investigations  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Farm  Management  records  have  "been  o'btained  from  more 
than  2,700  farmers  in  the  United  States.     Included  in  these 
are  dairy,  poultry,  and  fruit  farms  of  Hew  England,  truck  and 
dairy  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  grain  and  livestock  farms  of 
the  corn  belt,  irrigated  farms  in  Utah,  and  grain  and  seed 
farms  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

In  all  these  only  one  farmer  has  "been  found  who  had  a 
labor  income  exceeding  $10,000  for  his  year* s  business*  That 
is,  after  deducting  all  farm  expenses,  rent  of  land*  and  b$ 
on  his  own  investment  he  had  $10,079  left  for  his  pay  as  mana- 
ger of  the  business.    This  farmer  was  situated  in  one  of  the 
best  corn  growing  districts  in  central  Illinois..*    He  owned 
80  acres  of  land  worth  about  §200  per  acre*    There  is  very 
little  chance,  however,  of  making  a  $10, 000-labor  income 
on  an  80-acre  farm  where  corn  and  small  grains  are  the  pre- 
dominating crops.     He  realized  that  his  chances  of  making 
even  a  $1000- labor  income  .on  80  acres  were  about  one  in  twen- 
ty five.    Hot  having  sufficient  funds  to  buy  more  land,  he 
rented  600  acres  from  an  adjoining  owner,   thus  providing  him- 
self with  a  total  area  of  €80  acres.    He  then  moved  from  his 
own  80-acre  farm  and  lived  on  the  one  he  rented.     If  lie  had 
owned  all  of  these  680  acres  his  investment  would  have  amount- 
ed to  more  than  $100,000;  but  by  renting  the  greater  part  of 
it  he  was  able  to  manage  with  a  total  capital  of  §22,280. 
His  principal  crop  was  corn.     Being  a  good  feeder  of  live 
stock,  he  purchased  hogs,  cattle,  and  horses  and  fattened 
them  for  market.     Aside  from  the  sale  of  some  corn,  his 
whole  income  was  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  three  class- 
es of  live  stock. 

This  particular  farm  is  of  interest  in  that  the  oper- 
ator received  the  highest  labor  income  of  any  yet  studied. 
There  are,  perhaps,  other  farmers  making  greater  incomes 
than  this,  but  the  Office  of  Farm  Management  has  not  yet 
found  them.    Only  when  there  is  a  large  farm  business  is 
there  a  possibility  of  a  larger  income.     The  magnitude  of 
the  farm  business . may  'be  in  the  form  of  a  large  area,  as 
was  the  case  with  this  Illinois  farmer,  or  it  may  be  in 
the  form  of  a  large  truck  business  on  an  intensive  scale 
near  some  of  our  big  cities. 

This  particular  farmer's  business  is  of  interest  also 
in  that  he  is  following  the  course  that  most  young  farmers 
are  pursuing  in  working  towards  farm  ownership.     Most  of  them 
rent  finst;  then  many  of  them  buy  a  small  place  and  rent  ad- 
ditional land,  eventually  becoming  owners  of  the  entire  area. 
The  evidence  is  unmistakable  that  the  man  with  a  small  capi- 
tal should ,  at  the  present  time,  rent  rather  than  buy  a  farm.- 
E.  H.  Thomson. 


I 
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References  to  Literature. 

"The  Selection  and  Cost  of  a  Small  Pumping  Plant"  is 
the  title  of  University  of  California  Circular  No,  117,  is- 
sued in  April,  1914. 


The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has 
published  Bulletin  No.  1  of  a  series  called  "Farmer's 
Market  Eulletins",  which  is  designed  to  provide  a  channel 
for  publication  of  a  list  of  farm  products  which  growers 
have  for  sale. 


Farmers'  Institute  and  Agricultural  Extension  Work  in 
the  United  States  in  1913:    U,  S.  De.pt.  Bui.  No.  83,  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations,  April  22,  1914. 


Circular  No.  3,  of  the  series  "Farm  Bureaus  of  New  York 
State",  discusses  agricultural  conditions,  suggestions  for 
improvement,  and  the  farm  bureau  work  in  Broome  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Management  of  Blue-Grass  Pastures:    Bui.  204,  Va» 
Agric.  Exp.  Sta. :     Outline  of  several  years'  work  by  Lyman 
Carrier  of  the  Virginia  Station  and  R.  A.  Cakley,  U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agric. 
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We  have  headquarters  for  city,  county,  and  State  affairs, 
for  political  affairs,  and  others;  but  heretofore  there  nave 
been  no  headquarters  for  local  agricultural  affairs.  The 
county  farm  bureau  is  striving  to  meet  this  situation. 
It  represents  the  community;  it  desires  to  stimulate  it;  to 
project  meetings,  policies,  and  methods  of  work  that  are 
applicable  to  the  3ocality;  to  bring  in  experts  and  special- 
ists when  needed;  to  stand  between  the  individual  farmer  and 
all  the  forces,  State  and  National,  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  agriculture;  to  be  an  organizer  of  information  and 
movements;  to  have  an  office  where  the  facts  pertaining  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  region  are  assembled  and  where  they 
will  be  available  for  the  use  of  any  persons  who  desire  them. 
If  tne  farming  people  are  to  express  themselves,  to  give 
voice  to  their  needs  and  desires,  they  must  have  acknowledged 
spokesmen.     If  a  neighborhood  or  locality  itself  is  to  oper- 
ate as  a  unit  and  to  have  new  life,  it  must  have  a  respon- 
sible representative  and  organizer.     The  farm  bureau  intends 
to  act  as  this    representative  and  organizer,  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  have  the  good  will  and  cooperation  of  the 
majority  of  farmers  in  this  work  that  is  going  to  be  made 
to  mean  so  much  to  them.M — A.  W.  Terrill,     County  Agent  St. 
Francois  County,  Mo. 


It  has  been  stated  before  that  the  Farm  Management 
Monthly  is,  first,  of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  the  office 
fie3d  staff.     This  paper  should  be  not  only  interesting  but 
useful.     There  is  a  great  amount  of  material  which  is  valu- 
able, but  it  is  the  man  on  the  job  who,  when  he  reads  this 
paper,  can  judge  test  whether  it  is  the  right  stuff  at  the 
right -time.     Keep  this  in  mind  and  send  directly  to  the  Farm 
Management  Monthly  an  expression  of  how  it  may  be  made  more 
helpful  in  the  future. 


The  county  agent  works  for  farmers.    He  is  naturally  and 
properly  interested  in  the  general  business  and  social  pro- 
gress of  the  community  in  which  he  works;  but  he  must  never 
allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from  his  one  big  task  -  to  work 
with  farmers  in  order  that  they  may  increase  %h$  profitableness 
of  their  farming  business.     It  is  fortunate  that  merchants  and 
bankers  and  other  progressive  men  of  the  cities  are  actively 
promoting  the  county  agent  work.    But  the  county  egent  is  to 
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be  measured  finally  "by  the  farmers.     If  he  wins  the  confidence 
ar.d  support  of  farmers  he  may  he  sure  of  the  permanence  of  his 
work;  and  unless  his  work  does  appeal  to  farmers  as  "being 
worth  while  there  is  room  for  grave  doubts  as  to  its  value  to 
county  or  State. 


Mr.  D.  W.  Working,  in  charge  of  demonstration  work  in  the 
Western  States,  recently  filled  an  engagement  in  New  York  for 
Mr.  L.  A.  Clinton.     On  his  return  Mr.  Working  said:  "This  trip 
was  full  of  suggestions  for  me.    A  day  was  spent  with  Mr. 
Scoville  in  Chemung  County,  where  I  was  able  to  study  an  un- 
usual method  of  conducting  his  work  "by  a  county  agent.  After 
every  study  of  an  individual  farm  this  agent  makes  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  "business  of  the  farm  in  comparison  with  the 
"best  and  poorest  farms.     The  farmers  receiving  such  statements 
have  found  them  of  decided  "benefit.     The  event  of  the  trip  was 
a  drainage  demonstration  near  Rochester  which  had  "been  arran- 
ged "by  County  Agent  Toan.     This  demonstration  was  attended  "by 
about  500  people  and  was  valuable  to  every  one  who  witnessed  it. 
The  trip  was  especially  interesting  in-  that  it  gave  the  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  new  territory,  renewing  the  old  lesson  that  a 
man  with  open  eyes  can  learn  by  using  his  eyes  in  other  than 
familiar  surroundings." 


In  one  weekly  report  a  county  agent  reported  having  given 
an  "hour-long"  talk  to  a  commercial  club,  a  "lengthy"  address 
to  a  farmers'  organization,  and  another  address  m  which  he 
"thoroughly  discussed"  three  subjects  of  great  importance.  In 
each  of  these  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  agent  did  not  talk 
too  long;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  audience  seems  to  bs 
interested  when  the  point  of  most  profitable  interest  has  been 
passed.    We  all  need  to  guard  against  multiplying  words  and  talk 
ing  too  long. 


A  farmer  would  find  it  well  worth  his  while  to  keep  account 
of  exchange  labor  with  neighbors  for  one  year.     The  complete 
labor  records  from  farmers  who  are  cooperating  with  this  office 
in  farm  cost  accounting  investigations  show  interesting  data 
on  this  problem  of  exchange  labor.    During  1912  one  Wisconsin 
farmer  on  a  67-acre  farm  helped  his  neighbors  to  the  extent 
of  2i7i  hours  of  man  labor  and  112  hours  of  horse  labor.  In 
return  he  received  103  hours  of  man  labor  and  76-§-  hours  of 
horse  labor,    No  mention  was  made  in  his  financial  account  of 
a  further  settlement  with  these  neighbors  whom  he  helped. 
Valuing  man  labor  at  fifteen  cents  an  hour  and  horse  labor  at 
ten  cents  an  hour,  which  is  only  a  reasonable  wage  for  summer 
work,  the  difference  amounts  to  $j.7.21  for  man  labor  and  $5.55 
for  horse  labor.     Tnis  man  was  a  good  neighbor,  but  it  is 
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dou"btful  if  his  neighbors  realise  how  good,  for  few,  if  any, 
of  them  had  a  record  of  exchange  with  him. 


Mr.  H.  B.  Hunger,  of  the  Section  of  Farm  Economics,  has 
resigned  to  take  charge  of  the  newly  created  department  of 
farm  management  in  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College, 


In  reorganizing  the  work  of  the  office,  due  to  addition- 
al work  "brought  about  by  the  Smith-Lever  bill,  which  will 
be  administered  by  the  Section  of  Field  Studies  and  Demon- 
strations for  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  Mr.  Clinton 
will  become  assistant  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Smith  in  the  general 
supervision  of  the  work. 


REGARDING  THE  USE  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT  FRANK. 

The  franking  privilege  has  been  granted  to  numerous 
collaborators  and  county  agents  for  use  in  their  official 
correspondence.     Prom  time  to  time  instructions  have  been 
sent  out  regarding  the  correct  use  of  this  franking  privi- 
lege.    There  seems  to  be  with  some  a  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  need  of  restrictions  and  the  necessity  that  the  signa- 
ture should  show  the  connection  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  postal  laws  and  regulations  permit  the  use  of  the 
frank  by  Government  officials  on  business  which  is  exclu- 
sively Government  business .     County  agents  and  collaborators 
have  been  requested  to  follow  their  signature  with  the  title 
"Agent,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture"  or  "Collaborator, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agri culture n .     With  some  there  seems  to 
exist  a  feeling  that  this  is  a  regulation  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  really  a  requirement  of  the  Post 
Office  Department.     It  is  true  that  these  county  agents  are 
agents  of  the  cooperating  parties  as  well  as  agents  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  but  it  is  only  their  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  Government 
official  which  gives  them  the  franking  privilege. 

Recently  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Office  of  the  Third 
Assistant  Postmaster-General  to  learn  if  this  requirement 
could  not  be  modified.     We  were  informed  that  the  require- 
ment is  considered  necessary  by  the  Post  Office  Department, 
Considerable  criticism  on  the  part  of    the  public  has  been 
directed  at  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  Government  frank.  Mail 
sent  out  under  Government  frank  frequently  falls  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  do  not  recognize  that  the  official  send- 
ing this  matter  has  any  relations  with  the  government.  Local 
postmasters  sometimes  nold  up  mail  matter  because  the  rela- 
tions of  the  sender  to  the  United  States  Government  are  not 
clearly  designated. 
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In  order  to  avoid  these  criticisms  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  it  is  desired  that  every  piece  of  mail  sent  out 
under  frank  shall  show  clearly  its  connection  with  the 
United  States  Government,  and  shall  show  that  the  sender  is 
an  agent  of  the  Government. 

The  regulation,  then,  is  not  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  .but  it.  is  a  requirement  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  until  orders  are  issued  to  tne  contrary  all 
county  agents  and  collaborators  should  sign  their  corres- 
pondence as  "Agent  (or  Collaborator)  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture".     The  signature  may  also  show  the  connection 
of  the  agent  with  the  various  other  cooperating  parties  as 
well  as  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


WITH  THE  FIELD  AGENTS, 

The  following  is  a  good  illustration,  not  only  of  coopera- 
tion between  farmers  and  business  men,  but  of  how  a  county 
agent  quietly  but  effectively  brought  this  about.     The  farm 
bureau  of  one  county  has  a  committee  representing  the  farm- 
ers which  meets  every  spring  to  consider  the  matter  of  pur- 
chase of  supplies  for  the  farmers.     In  this  particular  in- 
stance the  committee  invited  firms  all  over  the  county  to 
submit  samples  of  seeds  and  prices,  obtaining  also  freight 
rates  on  the  seeds.     The  county  agent  supplied  them  with 
magnifying  glasses  and  showed  them  how  to  discover  impurities. 
After  examination  of  all  the  samples  the  order  was  given  to 
the  firm  submitting  the  best  seed  at  the  best  price.  The 
result  was  an  immediate  rush  to  the  county  agent  by  the 
other  firms  to  learn  the  grade  of  the  seeds  and  where  they 
were  to  be  obtained  in  order  that  they  might  compete  with 
other  firms  in  soliciting  the  farmers'  trade. 


Agent  E.  P.  Robinson,  Saginaw  County,  Mich.,  writes  that 
one  of  the  men  in  his  county  states  that  as  a  result  of  a 
change  in  the  ration  fed  his  six  cows  he  has  greatly  in- 
creased   production  at  a  cost  less  than  before.    He  also  made 
the  statement  that  he  would  have  saved  from  $50  to  §100  more 
if  the  extension  school  which  he  attended  in  March  had.  been 
held  the  first  of  the  season. 


0.  G.  Barrett,  Jasper  County,  Ind.,  has  found  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  soil  of  his  county  is  sour.     In  look- 
ing about  for  the  most  available  means  for  correcting  the 
acidity,  he  found  that  the  ditch  banks  gave  a  carbonate  test 
of  from  25$  to  47$.    He  is  advising  spreading  this  ditch 
bank  soil  on  the  adjoining  land,  which  serves  the  double  pur- 
pose of  correcting  acidity  and  getting  rid  of  a  troublesome 
aitch  bank. 
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C.  E.  Oathout,  county  agent  for  Champaign  County,  111.,  is 
conducting  a  farmers'  inspection  trip  to  the  State  Experiment 
Station  each  Saturday  during  the  summer,  the  first  "being  con- 
ducted on  May  23.     Special  invitations  are  sent  out  by  tne  farm 
bureau  to  about  thirty  farmers  for  each  trip,  and  the  work  of 
the  experiment  station  is  inspected  and  carefully  explained. 
Mr.  Oathout  has  found  that  very  few  of  the  farmers  of  the  county 
have  ever  visited  and  studied  the  experiment  plans.     Many  farm- 
ers have  driven  by  the  station  two  and  three  times  a  week  for 
years  and  have  never  taken  time  to  visit  it.     This  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  farmer  demonstrates  the  need  of  having  a  coun 
tj  agricultural  agent  who  not  only  brings  the  teachings  and  re- 
sults of  experimentation  to  the  farmer  but  who  actually  brings 
the  farmer  to  the  station. 


The  Pettis  County  (Missouri)  Home  Makers'  Club  have  started 
a  movement  to  raise  funds  to  employ  a  lady  county  agent  to 
work  with  the  farm  women  in  solving  some  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems in  home  economics.     The  adjoining  county  of  Johnson  has 
joined  with  them  in  this  movement.     The  women  in  each  county 
are  endeavoring  to  raise  a  fund  of  $500  to  help  support  such  an 
agent  and  State  and  Federal  aid  has  been  requested.     In  discuss- 
ing the  plan  recently  one  of  these  women  said:  "We  want  and 
will  have  a  woman  who  will  be  to  evsry  home,  but  especially  to 
the  farm  home,  to  the  school,  the  girl,  and  the  home  maker  what 
the  county  agricultural  agent  is  to  the  farm,  the  boyk  and  the 
farmer.    We  are  not  decided  what  to  call  her  or  just  what  her 
manifold  duties  will  be,  but  we  7/ant  a  specialist  who  will  come 
into  our  homes  and  schools  and  do  everything  that  is  possible 
to  be  done  to  better  conditions  of  living  on  the  farm  and  bring 
efficiency  into  every  phase  of  home  keeping."    The  determination 
and  sanity  which  marks  the  attitude  of  these  ladies  will  almost 
surely  bring  success  and  may  mark  the  beginning  of  a  country- 
wide movement. 


The  value  of  the  automobile  excursion  method  has  made  it- 
self manifest  on  a  number  of  occasions.     Recently  a  silo  inspec- 
tion trip  conducted  by  P.  P.  Lane,  Harvey  County,  Kans . ,  aroused 
such  enthusiam  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  party,  eigh- 
ty in  number,  that  they  have  arranged  for  several  more  trips  to 
include  such  subjects  as  dairy  farms,  fruit  farms,  and  farms  of 
special  interest  in  the  county. 


"During  the  past  three  months  the  greater  part  of  my  time 
has  been  gi^en  to  clover  growing.     A  few  fields  were  found  here 
and  there  where  the  farmers  have  been  making  a  success  of  this 
crop,  but  on  the  average  tnis  is  not  true  and  the  general  opin- 
ion nas  been  that  clover  will  not  do  well  or  cannot  even  be  grown 
on  much  of  the  land  in  this  county.     This  year  from  40C0  to  5000 
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acres  have  been  seeded  to  this  crop  on  land  that  has  never 
before  been  in  clover.     Not  all  this  large  acreage  will  be 
a  success,  for  many  have  been  negligent  in  properly  prepar- 
ing the  soil  and  in  putting  in  the  seed;  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  to  see  this  crop  firmly  established  as  a  very  im- 
portant parr  of  a  rotation  of  crops  to  rebuild  the  now  pres- 
ent rundown  condition  of  many  of  our  farms . "--Floyd  W. 
Radar,  L^ne  County,  Ore. 


"Until  this  year  fruit  growers  of  this  county  have  not 
been  using  codling  moth  cages  to  determine  the  dates  of  their 
later  sprayings.     I  now  have  ten  cages  distributed  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  county,  and  aim  to  get  the  growers  familiar 
with  the  habits  of  the  moth  and  how  and  why  the  later  spray 
dates  are  determined.    Last  year  was  a  very  bad  worm  year,, 
and  this  year  I  found  that  many  of  the  fruit  growers  were 
expecting  to  let  their  first  sprayings  go  and  depend  upon 
spraying  in  August  and  September  entirely.    Most  of  them 
seem  now  to  be  convinced  that  this  would,  be  poor  policy. "-- 
0.  V.  Patton,  Walla  Walla  County,  Wash. 


In  a  recent  report  from  Agent  Hochbaum  of  Ada  County, 
Ida.,  he  gave    this  good  item:     "Perhaps  the  first  benefit 
derived  in  a  financial  way  which  may  be  attributed  to  the 
g^ t-toge ther-splrit  of  the  farmers'  ciubs  established  in 
the  past  season  is  that  of  ten  or  twelve  farmers  belonging 
to  tha  Five  Mile  Farmers'  Club,  the  members  of  which  pooled 
tneir  wool  and  received  three  fourths  of  a  cent  more  per 
pound  for  the  clip  than  was  offered  to  individuals." 


In  his  report  for  the  week  ended  Jan.  31  County  Agent 
Smith,  Pueblo  County,  Colo.,  reports  his  first  farmers'  club 
at  tne  St.  Charles  Mesa  schoolhouse.     In  a  recent  report  he 
says:     "The  fanners*  club  organization  has  been  going  on  very 
satisfactorily.     In  most  case  the  interest  has  to  be  created 
oy  a  lot  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  agent  5  but  after  the  many 
benefits  of  an  organization  are  explained,  the  farmers  usually 
get    behind  the  movement  and  support  it,  even  with  enthusiasm 
m  some  instances.     I  look  for  a  great  deal  of  good  to  come 
from  some  of  these  clubs,  especially  in  arousing  an  inter- 
est in  community  improvement  and  in  developing  a  proper  spirit 
and  better  relations  between  neighbors--a  condition  which  is 
sadly  lacking  in  too  many  neighborhoods." 


In  the  fruit  districts  of  the  Horthwest  determined  effort 
is  being  made  to  control  fire  blight.     A  number  of  county 
agents  are  organizing  farmers  and  fruit  growers  and  promoting 
a  spirit  of  voluntary  control  by  farmers  themselves.  This 
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movement  seems  to  have  accomplished  more  good  in  one  season 
than  was  accomplished  in  several  seasons  under  the  system  of 
Staie  control. 


SWEET  CLOVER. 

For  the  past  two  years  increasing  attention  has  "been 
given  to  sweet  clover  as  a  forage  plant.     County  agricultural 
agents  in  several  States  last  year  gave  some  attention  to  it 
in  an  experimental  way.     Those  in  Kansas  and  South  Dakota 
were  particularly  active,  and  the  results  were  so  satisfac- 
tory that  the  area  seeded  this  year  has  been  enormously  in- 
creased.   W.  E.  Watkir.s,  Allen  County,  Kans.,  reports  that 
more  than  2000  acres  were  seeded  in  that  county  this  year. 
The  interest  in  this  plant  has  "been  primarily  as  a  soil  amel- 
iorant.     It  is  establishing  itself  in  a  very  promising  way  as 
a  forage  plant.     Last  year  Mr.  Mosher,  Clinton  County, 
la. ,  conducted  an  excursion  to  a  farm  on  which  is  grown  an- 
nuallv  60  to  100  acres  of  sweet  clover  for  hay  and  pasture 
on  land  worth  more  than  §100  per  acre.     On  June  9  and  10  this 
year  Mr.  Bishop  and  Mr.  Grannis,  two  Illinois  county  agents, 
joined  in  an  excursion  to  a  300-acre  sweet  clover  farm  in 
Ogle  County,  111.     One  county  sent  21  automobiles  with  1C9 
farmers  representing  25  tov/nships.     A  total  of  45  automo- 
biles made  up  the  train.     Among  the  interesting  things  done 
on  the  farm  visited  is  the  pasturing  of  60  head  of  cattle 
on  40  acres  of  sweet  clover.     The  clover  is  also  used  suc- 
cessfully as  ensilage. 

Sweet  clover  will  succeed  in  situations  so  adverse  that 
other  plants  will  hardly  grow  in  them. 


Beginning  July  13  a  three -days '  program  in  the  Boys'  and 
Girls'  Club  Work  and  a  canning  demonstration  will  be  given 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  111.,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  normal  school,  the  State  University,  and  the  Federated 
Women's  Clubs  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 


The  National  and  State  leaders  in  club  work  will  meet  in 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  the  second  week  in  July  in  connection  with 
the  National  Educational  Association.     The  following  program 
in  club  work  will  be  given: 

Thursday,  July  9,   1:30  P,  M. 

The  Adaptation  of  Club  Projects  to  State  or  Territory: 
Discussion  led  by  J.  C.  Hogenson,  Logan,  Utah. 

Factors  Essential  to  Success  in  Club  Work:     Led  by  Prof. 
E.  C.  Bishop,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Club  Work  as  an  Extension  Service  for  the  Public  Schools: 
Supt.  E.  J.  Tobin,  Cook  County,  111. 
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Training  Our  City  Boys  for  Farm  Life:     Rufus  Stanley, 
Simira,  N.  Y. 

The  Use  of  the  Parcel  Post  and  Suitable  Packages  for  the 
Marketing  or  Club  Products  Such  as  Seed,  Vegetables,  Poultry 
Products,  and  Canned  Goods:     Prof.  L.  B.  Flohr,  Office  of 
Markets,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Friday,  July  10,  1:30  P.  H* 

Important  Factors  in  Club  Work  -  Home  Canning,  Labels, 
Trademarks,  Demonstrations,  Fall  Festivals,  etc.:     0.  H. 
Benson,  in  Charge  of  Club  Work  in  Northern  and  Western 
States,  U,  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

Club  Project  Interests  at  County,  District,  and  State 
Fairs:    Miss  Huidah  Peterson,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Prizes,  Special  Awards,  Certificates,  Educational  trips, 
Schools  of  Instruction  in  Club  Wcrk:     Prof.  Z.  M.  Smith, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Means  of  Correlating  Club  Projects  with  Regular  School 
Work:     Prof.  T.  A.  Erickson,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Best  Methods  of  Financing  Club  Wcrk  in  a  State:  Prof. 
0.  A.  Morton,  Amherst,  Mass. 


During  the  week  of  June  8  Prof.  0.  A.  Morton  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  four  lady  assistants,  Miss  C.  R.  Jackson  of 
the  Virginia  State  Normal  School,  Prof.  E.  K.  Thomas  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  Mr.  A,  J.  Brundige  of  Connecticut  were  in  Wash- 
ington attending  a  school  of  instruction  in  club  work  and 
canning  demonstration  work  conducted  by  this  office.  Prof. 
Morton  is  making  a  special  effort  to  develop  the  market  garden 
and  canning  worK  in  Massachusetts.    Mis;s  Jackson  will  later 
take  up  girls*  garden  and  canning  club  work  in  the  West. 


INVESTIGATIONAL. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Arnold,  a  member  of  the  investigational  staff, 
gives  an  account  of  hog  cholera  control  on  a  1000-acre  farm 
in  Montgomery  County,  Tenn. ,  which  is  especially  interesting 
in  tnat  it  gives  a  concrete  example  of  control  of  this  disease 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  farmer  has  absolutely  no  fear  of 
its  encroachment,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  soil  is 
full  of  germs  and  hog  cholera  is  a  menace  in  that  section. 
Not  only  that,  but  until  last  year  hogs  on  this  farm  were  an 
unprofitable  proposition  because  of  losses  from  cholera. 
They  are  now  one  of  the  important  enterprises  on  the  farm. 
As  soon  as  pigs  are  either  brought  to  or  born  on  the  farm 
their  temperature  is  taken.     Any  rise  in  temperature  calls 
for  a  treatment  with  serum.     After  three  or  four  weeks  the 
temperature  is  again  taken  and  the  serum  applied  in  all  cases 
where  it  is  not  normal.     Sometimes,  though  not  often,  it  is 
necessary  to  give  the  third  treatment.     As  a  result  of  this 
procedure,  the  loss  from  cholera  has  been  practically  eliminated. 
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nI  found  last  week  that  the  seeding  of  alfalfa  and  clover 
in  a  nurse  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  has  "been  practised 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kendrick,  Idaho,  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years.     In  all  I  found  eight  sea  who  have  seeded  500  acres 
during  this  time,  and  they  have  lost  only  42  acres.     Tnere  was 
none  lost  where  the  proper  methods  of  seeding  were  used  and 
where  the  land  was  in  proper  condition.     The  following  condi- 
tions insured  a  crop  when  the  seeding  was  done:  first,  the 
ground  must  he  free  from  weeds;  second,  the  soil  should  "be 
well  filled  with  organic  matter;  third,  from  half  to  three- 
fourths  as  much  seed  of  the  nurse  crop  should  be  used  as  is 
used  when  seeding  the  grain  crop  alone.     I  also  found  that  es- 
pecially good  stands  have  been  secured  on  land  that  had  been 
in  clover  before.0        L.  W.  Fluharty. 


EFFICIENCY  ITS  FARM  WORK. 

Financial  success  can  usually  he  attributed  to  a  few  impor- 
tant features.     On  the  other  hand,  many  things,  apparently  of 
little  importance,  exert  an  influence  in  the  success  of  the 
business.     There  are  so  many  chances  for  waste,  so  many  cppoi — 
tunities  for  unnecessary  labor,  that  a  really  efficient  farm 
organization  in  every  detail  is  seldom  found.     Invention  of 
modern  farm  implements  in  the  last  40  years  has  changed  to  a 
marked  degree  the  manual  labor  on  field  crops,  but  there  are 
other  features  about  the  buildings  and  field  arrangements  that 
are  still  of  the  old  order.     Tne  pasture  gates  are  no  nearer 
the  barn  today  than  they  were  50  years  ago.     The  outbuildings 
for  housing  the  poultry  and  hogs  are  still  as  far  removed  from 
the  main  barn.     It  takes  time  to  transform  a  poorly  arranged 
farm  layout  to  a  really  efficient  one.     Generations  follow 
paths  made  by  the  pioneer. 

The  diagram  in  Figure  1  represents  the  plan  of  a  dairy  farm 
in  Southern  New  York.     Forty  dairy  cows  are  kept  and  the  milk 
is  hired  hauled  to  tne  creamery  three  miles  distant.     The  farm 
buildings  are  a  fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  main  highway,  and 
the  teamster  who  hauls  the  milk  insists  that  the  farmer  bring 
it  out  this  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  mam  road.    Counting  the 
time  used  in  hitching  the  team,  loading  milk,  etc.,  it  ordin- 
arily takes  one  man  and  a  team  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  do 
this.    For  the  year  it  means  274  hours  of  man  labor  at  a  cost 
of  15  cents  an  hour  and  20  cents  an  hour  for  team-     This  gives 
an  annual  cost  of  $2.40  per  cow,  or  2.4$  of  the  gross  receipts 
for  milk.     It  cost  this  farmer  practically  the  same  value  in 
time  to  haul  the  milk  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the 
main  road  as  it  does  for  the  other  two  and  three  quarter  miles 
to  the  station.     This  entire  expense  would  be  obviated  if  the 
buildings  were  on  the  main  highway. 

There  are  two  pasture  fields  on  this  farm.     The  gate  to 
one  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  barn  and  the  other  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  opposite  directions.     Cows  are  put  in  one 
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field  during  the  day  and  in  the  other  at  night.     This  means 
that  some  one  has  to  make  two  round  trips  to  each  pasture 
every  day,  going  a  total  distance  of       miles.     This  will  re- 
quire at  least  45  to  50  minutes  for  each  trip.     Assuming  that 
the  cows  are  on  pasture  five  months  during  the  year,  115  hours 
are  needed  for  this  work.     This  is  not  for  cne  year  only,  but 
for  every  year  until  the  pasture  fields  are  rearranged.  On 

this  particular  farm 
the  cows  have  been 
driven  this  distance 
every  night  and  morn- 
ing during  the  pas- 
ture season  ever  since 
the  farm  was  settled 
over  a  hundred  years 
ago.    Will  the  boys 
on  this  farm  still 
have  this  work  to  do 
in  the  next  hundred 
years? 

The  poultry  houses, 
three  in  number,  are 
likewise  poorly  arran- 
ged.    Imagine  the  amount 
of  unnecessary  travel 
in  going  to  widely 
?  separated  houses  twice 
a  aay  for  feeding. 
It  is  detached  from  the 
barn  as  it  properly  should  be,  but  there  is  no  justification 
in  placing  it  fifty  yards  from  the  stable.    The  extra  time  con- 
sumed In  carrying  the  milk  from  the  barn  to  the  milk  room  dur- 
ing a  period  of  years  wjli  more  than  pay  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  building.     It  is  these  little  odds  and  ends  that  take 
time  and  add  much  to  the  chore  work  about  the  farm.     Few  of 
the  changes  would  be  justified  if  the  saving  were  merely  for 
one  year,  but  farming  is  a  life  time  business.     In  some  places 
conditions  are  such  that  they  cannot  be  remedied,  but  on  the 
great  majority  of  farms  a  little  thought  and  care  in  planning 
the  arrangement  of  buildings  and  fields  will  result  in  an  enor- 
mous saving  of  steps  to  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and  event- 
ually an  efficient  arrangement  will  be  reached.  -~  E.  H.  Tnomson. 
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Fig.  1. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  milk  room. 
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MWS  NOTES  AND  COMMENT. 

On  the  first  of  July  Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  resigned  his  position 
o  accept  the  position  of  dean  of  tne  New  York  State  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University  and  director  of  the  agri- 
cultural experiment  station  of  that  institution.     Dr.  Galloway 
came  to  the  Department  in  1887.     He  was  one  of  the  first  men 
in  this  country  to  realise  tne  importance  of  pathological  and 
physiological  studies  of  plants.     As  a  result  of  "the  investi- 
gations conducted  "by  Dr.  Galloway  and  the  able  assistants  he 
gathered  about  him  a  division  was  created  in  the  Department 
for  the  study  of  these  problems.    Later,  under  Dr.  Galloway's 
direction  and  with  the  sanction  of  Secretary  Wilson,   the  vari- 
ous divisions  in  the  Department  devoted  to  the  study  of  plants 
were  brought  together  and  organized  into  tne  Bureau  of  P~ant 
Industry. 

The  Office  of  Farm  Management  developed  in  this  bureau 
under  Dr.  Galloway's  guidance.     It  was  he  who  suggested  the 
name  by  which  the  office  is  now  known.     He  has  always  appreci- 
ated the  highly  interesting  problems  on  which  this  office  is 
ergageti,  and  it  is  due  largely  to  his  keen  appreciation  of 
the  importance  cf  these  problems  that  the  office  has  been 
permitted  to  take  part  in  the  development  of  what  is  now 
recognized  as  a  new  science  -  the  science  dealing  with  the 
business  of  farming. 

Dr.  Galloway  goes  to  his  new  position  with  an  experience 
and  an  appreciation  of  agricultural  problems  that  justifies  the 
belief  that  Cornell  University  will  continue  the  really  wonder- 
ful progress  it -has  made  in  agricultural  science  during  the 
past  quarter  of  a  century. 


The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  information  and  assist- 
ance along  farm  management  lines  and  the  comparatively  few 
investigators  that  are  in  the  field,  render  it  imperative  that 
the  farm  management  field  investigator  devote  himself  strictly 
to  investigations  and  study  of  farm  organization  and  operation 
and  the  compilation  of  his  findings.     His  function  is  a  broad 
one.     He  should  concern  himself  with  the  problems  of  the 
region  he  is  studying  as  a  whole.     He  should  not  be  solicitous 
as  to  the  needs  of  every  individual  farmer  with  whom  he  meets 
or  who  may  call  on  him  for  assistance.     If  he  does,  he  will 
lose  signt  of  the  broad  significance  of  his  project.     He  snouid 
work  for  the  type,  not  the  individual.     The  individual  farmers 
should  be  regarded  by  the  investigator  merely  as  sources  of 
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information  from  which  collectively  to  deduce  and  compile  facts 
and  principles  for  the  solution  of  the  farm  management  problems 
of  the  whole  community.     These  results  are  to  be  carried  to  the 
individual  and  fitted  to  his  needs  by  those  extension  agencies 
to  which  this  function  properly  belongs. 


A  number  of  county  agents  frequently  speak  of  advising 
farmers  on  various  subjects.     This  giving  of  advice  needs  to 
be  done  with  great  circumspection.    Usually  it  is  better  to 
"consult"  with  a  farmer  about  a  crop  or  any  other  subject  than 
to  "advise"  him.     Tne  agent  is  not  the  superior  of  the  farmer, 
but  his  fellow  student  and  fellow  worker.     The  point  that 
needs  to  be  appreciated  is  that  the  attitude  of  the  agent  to 
farmers  is  of  more  importance  than  anything  else. 


In  his  report  for  the  week  ended  June  27  one  of  the 
western  county  agents  listed  the  names  of  twenty  one  farmers 
on  whom  he  had  called  during  the  week.     The  point  of  interest 
in  his  report  is  his  remark  that  "every  visit  except  one  was 
iflj.de  in  response  to  a  definite  request  for  help.  Usually," 
the  agent  added, "after  the  specific  problems  were  taken  up 
the  entire  farm  was  gone  over  at  the  owner's  request." 


Have  a  Purpose: 

Every  farm  visit  a  county  agent  makes  should  be  for  a  def- 
inite purpose  and  the  farmer  visited  should  be  left  with  the 
impression  that  the  visit  was  for  a  purpose.     County  agents 
frequently  report  visits  to  "get  acquainted".     We  have  no 
criticism  of  this  desire  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  farmers, 
but  we  suggest  that  even  when  calling  for  this  primary  pur- 
pose of  getting  acquainted  it  is  well  to  have  some  particular 
business  project  in  mind  so  that  the  impression  will  be  left 
with  the  farmer  that  your  call  was  primarily  a  business  call 
rather  than  merely  a  social  one.    Farmers  are,  for  the  most 
part,  busy  men.     They  will  readily  stop  their  work  to  discuss 
a  business  proposition,  but  to  ask  them  to  stop  work  merely 
to  get  acquainted  is  not  proper.     Take  a  farm  survey,  either 
partial  or  complete;  get  information  about  some  practice  you 
nave  noticed  on  +he  farm;  learn  if  the  farmer  will  put  his 
herd  into  the  cow  testing  association  which  is  being  formed. 
Before  you  get  away  the  acquaintance  will  be  made  and  informa- 
tion will  have  been  secured,  usually  some  imparted.     One  exper- 
ienced county  agent  upon  being  asked  what  he  would  do  upon  his 
f ir3t  visit  to  a  farmer  replied,  §|.  would  ask  him  so  many  ques- 
tions he  would  not  have  time  to  ask  me  any." 

In  this  issue  of  the  Farm  Management  Monthly  will  be  found 
a  list  of  publications  relating  to  different  phases  of  the  har- 
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vesting  of  crops.     It  is  intended  to  include  in  each  issue 
such  references  on  timely  subjects.     This  will  not  "be  by  any 
means  an  exhaustive  list  nor  will  it  be  possible,  for  lack  of 
space,   to  include  a!3  phases  of  farming,  the  intention  being 
to  put  county  agents  and  investigators  in  touch  with  literature 
applicable  to  their  needs.     Suggestions  cf  subjects  on  which 
these  references  are  desired  will  be  welcomed. 


Tne  Laboratory  Method  in  Extension  Work. 

Educators  have  recognized  that  the  laboratory  method  of  im- 
parting instruction  is  superior  to  all  other  methods.     So  com- 
pletely has  this  idea  predominated  in  our  educational  system 
that  instruction  in  all  grades  of  school  and  college  work  is 
now  imparted  entirely  or  supplemented  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree through  laboratory  methods.     Instead  of  the  old  fashioned 
text  book  system  or  the  newer  fashioned  lecture  system,  where 
the  students  were  told  what  would  happen  under  certain  condi- 
tions, they  now  go  into  the  laboratory,  this  laboratory  often 
being  field,  barn,  or  judging  pavilion,  and  there  the  students 
determine  for  themselves  what  happens  under  certain  condi- 
tions.    The  information  we  dig  out  for  ourselves  is  likely  to 
remain  with  us. 

Until  very  recently,  however,  the  instruction  given  to  farm- 
ers has  been  through  lectures,  correspondence  courses,  or  prin- 
ted matter-;  and  only  until  recently  has  it  been  discovered  that 
the  laboratory  method  of  imparting  instruction  is  just  as  ap- 
plicable in  agricultural  extension  work  as  it  is  for  the  stu- 
dents of  a  college  or  school.     An  important  part  of  a  county 
agent's  work  is  securing  farmers  who  will  conduct  demonstrations 
illustrating  various  phases  of  principles  of  agricultural  work. 
This  is  just  as  truly  the  laboratory  method  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion as  that  which  has  been  for  a  longer  time  practised  by  our 
colleges  and  schools.     The  greatest  value  comes  probably  to 
the  man  who  actually  conducts  the  laboratory  work,  but  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  value  in  an  educational  way  is  also  imparted  to 
the  neighboring  farmers  who  simply  observe  the  laboratory  tests . 
Thus  county  agent  work  in  one  of  its  most  important  phases  is 
seen  to  be  based  on  thoroughly  scientific  and  well  founded  educa- 
tional principles.     It  is  not  a  sporadic  outgrowth  emanating 
from  one  man's  enthusiasm,  but  is  the  result  of  well  estab- 
lished principles  applied  to  the  field  of  agricultural  exten- 
sion work. 


The  appropriation  bill  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as 
finally  passed  segregated  the  work  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Man- 
agement into  (1)  research  and  (2)  demonstrations,  appropriating 
$240,000  for  the  former  and  $400,000  for  the  latter.     These  a- 
mounts  represent  a  slight  increase  for  the  research  work  of  the 
office  and  an  increase  of  approximately  §800,000  for  the  dem- 
onstration work. 
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The  funds  for  demonstration  work  will  be  used  for  county- 
agent  work  and  "boys'  and  girls'  club  work.     These  two  lines  of 
demonstration  work  will  be  carried  on  as  heretofore  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  agricultural  colleges  of  the  various  Northern 
and  Western  States. 

A  few  of  the  States  have  asked  the  office  to  cooperate  in 
county  agent  work  by  means  of  special  demonstrations  on  the 
business  side  of  farming,  using  groups  of  sixty  to  seventy-five 
farmers  for  each  demonstration  within  a  single  township  of  a 
county.     In  this  special  work,  each  of  the  farms  in  such  a  group 
will  be  inventoried  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  complete  busi- 
ness organization  of  the  farm,  and  based  on  this  analysis  an  ad- 
justment of  the  farm  organization  will  be  suggested  with  spec- 
ial reference  to:   (a)  a  business  large  enough  to  permit  a  good 
income  being  secured,   (b)  the  need  of  diversifying  the  business 
m  urder  to  insure  stability  of  income  and  a  profitable  distri- 
bution of  labor,  and  (c)  the  need  of  a  high  quality  of  business 
both  as  regards  profitable  yields  of  crops  and  productive  animals 

A  limited  number  of  these  farm  business  demonstrations  will 
bs  undertaken  during  the  year  in  States  that  especially  desire 
it.     It  is  believed  that  this  work  will  reinforce  the  county 
agent  work  in  a  helpful  way.     This  work  will  be  under  the  immed- 
iate direction  of  Mr.  L.  H.  Goddard,  formerly  with  the  Rural  Or- 
ganization Service  of  the  Department,  earlier  with  the  Ohio  Ex- 
periment Station,  who  began  work  with  this  office  July  1.  State 
Leaders  desiring  to  learn  the  detai Ls  of  this  work  should  take 
the  matter  up  directly  with  Mr.  Goddard,  whose  headquarters  will^ 
be  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  investigational  work  of  the  office  will  be  strengthened 
in  three  principal  directions  with  the  small  increase  of  funds 
made  available  in  the  new  appropriation  bill.     Two  more  assis- 
tants will  be  .employed  in  the  study  of  farm  structures,  one  giv- 
ing attention  particularly  to  plans  for  dwelling  houses,  the 
other  devoting  his  time  to  a  study  of  other  farm  buildings. 
Some  additional  help  will  be  given  to  the  section  of  agricultu- 
ral geography  in  order  to  faciliate  the  preparation  of  the  atlas 
of  American  agriculture  which  is  important  to  the  work  of  every 
section  of  the  office.     The  remainder  of  the  increase  will  be 
used  in  employing  field  men  in  the  Section  of  Farm  Management 
Field  Studies,   two  new  men  being  placed  in  the  northeastern 
division,  two  in  the  north-central,  two  in  the  western  division, 
and  one  in  the  southern. 

The  Section  of  Farm  Management  Field  Studies  will  here- 
after be  entirely  relieved  of  demonstration  work  and  will 
devote  itself  exclusively  to  research  work  in  farm  organi- 
zation.    Each  field  man  is  expected  to  select  a  locality 
typical  of  the  agriculture  of  a  region.     If  a  farm  manage- 
ment survey  has  not  already  been  made  in  the  locality  the 
field  man  will,  by  interviewing  bankers,  merchants,  and 
leading  farmers 5  secure  the  names  of  a  considerable  number 
of  successful  f,ar:iners.     He  will  then  make  a  detailed  farm 
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will  probably  eliminate  a  portion  of  the  list.     The  field 
man  will  then  make  detailed  studies  of  the  organization  of 
successful  farms,  giving  special  attention  to  the  enterpris- 
es used  on  these  farms  and  to  the  combinations  of  enterpris- 
es which  make  for  successful  farming  in  a  region.     He  will 
then  make  a  detailed  enterprise  survey,  following  each  enter- 
prise on  to  a  sufficient  number  or  farms  to  permit  the  es- 
tablishing of  a  standard  system  of  management  for  the  enter- 
prise.    Ke  will  then  prepare  a  bulletin  outlining  the  organi- 
zation of  the  most  successful  farms  in  the  region  and  sug- 
gesting ideal  organizations  for  farms  of  different  size  and 
type,  the  recommendations  being  based  on  the  experience  of 
successful  farmers  in  the  region. 


WITH  THE  FIELD  AGENTS. 

The  largest  automobile  campaign  yet  conducted  in  connection 
with  tne  county  agent  work  was  recently  concluded  in  Indiana. 
In  the  six  weeks  required  to  complete  the  campaign  613  auto- 
mobiles were  used,  carrying  3184  people,  who  inspected  2080 
acres  of  alfalfa.     A  total  of  114  meetings  were  held  with  a 
total    attendance  of  12,951.     In  reporting  the  campaign  As- 
sistant State  Leader  T.  A.  Coleman  gives  the  following:  "The 
extension  department  of  the  college  furnished  two  assistants 
to  the  county  agent,  one  to  talk  on  the  growing  of  alfalfa 
and  the  other  on  the  disposition  of  the  crop.     The  general 
plan  was  to  have  the  entire  party  in  automobiles  visit  six 
or  eight  alfalfa  fields  a  day  and  have  the  owner  or  tenant 
give  full  details  as  to  how  he  had  grown  and  handled  the 
crop.     The  results  were  noted  and  specific  questions  answered, 
then  the  next  field  was  visited.    At  the  noon  hour,  after  the 
basket  luncheon,  eaten  on  the  lawn  at  some  farm  home  or  in  a 
grove,  a  round  table  discussion  of  the  fields  visited  was  led 
by  the  assistants.    Usually  an  evening  meeting  was  held,  at 
which  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the  value  cf  the  crop  as 
a  farm  feed  and  the  essential  soil  conditions  for  its  fullest 
development  was  given.     In  a  few  counties,  where  it  was  not 
feasible  to  arrange  an  automobile  tour,  a  longer  time  was  spent 
at  each  field,  where  the  people  of  the  surrounding  community 
were  assembled,  about  thirty  minutes  being  spent  in  a  field 
inspection  and  thirty  to  forty  five  minutes  given  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  growing  and  feeding  problems. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  "Tour"  is  the  more  effective 
method  for  tne  following  reasons:     (I)     it  enables  the  farmer 
to  study  the  crop's  behavior  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions, 
some  of  which  will  be  similar  to  tnose  on  his  own  farm;  (2) 
he  secures  the  testimony  of  more  of  his  neighbors  as  to  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  alfalfa  and  its  place  on  Indiana 
farms ;     (3)     a  pleasant  day's  outing  is  afforded  ;     (4)  a 
more  cordial  relationship  is  established  between  the  men,  and 
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especially  is  this  to  "be  desired  where  "bankers  and  merchants 
join  the  party,  as  they  do  in  almost  every  case. 

One  county,  Clinton,  varied  the  plan,  and  in  lieu  of  the 
second  day's  tour  arranged  a  monster  "Alfalfa  Parade"  in  which 
the  school  children  were  the  active  participants.     A  large 
"basket  dinner  was  served  at  the  city  park,  talks  were  made 
"by  prominent  men,  and  the  day  was  concluded  "by  the  presentation 
of  a  playlet  "The  Marriage  of  King  Corn  and  Queen  Alfalfa", 
written  by  County  Agent  7/.  W.  Sylvester.     Througnout  the  day 
the  Purdue  Military  Band  furnished  music. 

Tne  one  fact  outshining ' all  others  on  the  reports  of  the 
men  participating  in  this  campaign  is  that  the  people  were 
interested.     Instances  were  noted  where  as  few  as  five  out 
of  twenty  five  were  growing  alfalfa,  "but  on  a  call  for  hands 
of  tnose  wno  expect  to  start  some  this  season  twenty  voted 
affirmatively.     The  policy  of  the  department  as  to  the  place 
of  alfalfa  in  farm  management  was  as  a  source  of  dry  roughage, 
not  having  a  place  in  the  regular  rotation,  thus  leaving  the 
clover  to  "be  used  as  a  summer  pasture  or  to  "be  plowed  down  as 
a  source  of  organic  matter  and  nitrogen  in  the  maintenance  of 
soil  fertility.     However,  ma,ny  instances  were  noted  where  a 
good  stand  was  secured  when  the  seeding  was  in  the  early  spring 
on  wheat  {as  clover  is  usually  sown),  the  seeding  "being  done 
with  a  disk  small  seeder.     This,  being  more  deeply  rooted, 
stands  the  summer  :drouth  "better  than  clover.     It  may  take  a 
larger  place  in  crop  rotation.     This  suggests  a  line  for  inves- 
tigation.   Also,  the  use  of  alfalfa  as  a  hog  pasture  is  quite 
general,  and  wnere  small  areas  are  used  in  succession  a  very 
satisfactory  supply  of  summer  pasture  of  the  highest  quality 
is  secured." 


The  Sterling  Commercial  Association,  Sterling,  Colo.,  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  pledging  its  "hearty  endorsement 
and  support  to  the  county  cooperative  work  as  conducted  in 
Logan  County  by  Mr,  D.  C.  Bascom".     The  same  resolution, 
speaking  for  members  of  the  association,  says:  "We  have  noted 
the  beneficial  results  of  this  work  in  every  section  of  this  , 
county,  and  as  business  men  and  citizens  of  the  county  we  real- 
ize that  this  work  is  of  vital  importance  in  the  development 
of  the  upland  farming  sections  of  Logan  County  and  of  Eastern 
Colorado."     It  concludes  by  pledging  the  "full  assistance  and 
loyal  support  of  this  association  in  any  and  all  matters  like- 
ly to  make  for  the  greater  success  of  the  work." 


Mr.  C.  G.  McBride,  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  recently  conducted 
a  farmers*  automobile  excursion  from  his  county  to  various 
counties  in  Onio.     About  20  farmers,  including  the  directors 
of  the  farm  bureau  and  State  Leader  Hibshman,  made-  the  trip. 
Visits  were  made  to  stock  farms  in  Portage  and  Trumbull  Coun- 
ties and  to  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station. 
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"Mr.  Withy combe,  Director  of  the  Oregon  Station,  and  I 
are  planning  on  having  an  experiment  station  day  some  time 
this  summer,  the  main  object  being  to  have  the  farmers  come 
to  the  station  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  work  that 
is  being  carried  on  at  tne  station,  and  also  listen  to  some 
good  lectures  on  timely  subjects.     The  plans  arrange  for  an 
all-day  session  and  provide  a  good  program."  -  C.  C.  Gate, 
Union  County,  Ore. 


"Information  on  the  good  work  being  done  by  Mr.  McConnell, 
agent  in  Lewis  County,  has  drifted  into  Idaho  County,  and  as 
a  result  the  farmers  here  desire  to  have  an  agriculturist  also. 
Plans  have  been  -adopted  by  whicn  the  matter  will  be  properly 
presented  to  the  county  commissioners,  who  have  given  promise 
individually  to  appropriate  all  necessary  funds.     Tnis  will 
be  done  in  .July  by  representatives  from  each  locality  meeting 
with  them  and  stating  their  wishes  in  the  matter."  -  R.  B. 
Coglon,  State  Leader  for  Idaho. 


As  a  culmination  of  a  campaign  for  a  cow  testing  associ- 
ation, Mr.  N.  P.  Searls,  Yoho  County,  Cal . ,  writes  that  the 
organization  of  the  association  has  been  accomplished,  with 
640  cows  registered,  and  a  tester  was  employed  to  begin  work 
June  1 . 


The  association  organized  by  County  Agent  Long  of  Johnson 
County,  Mo.,  for  marketing  eggs  by  parcel  post  is  making  a 
notable  success.     The  eggs  are  packed  in  parcel  post  contain- 
ers holding  not  less  than  six  dozen  eggs  and  are  guaranteed 
by  the  farm  bureau  on  pledges  by  the  members  to  meet  the 
requirements.     All  cartons  are  marked,  and  consumers  are 
requested  to  return  all  bad  eggs  to  the  bureau  and  receive 
a  refund  of  sny  expense  they  may  have  incurred  for  them. 
Hames  of  merchants  handling  these  eggs  are  advertised  two  or 
three  times  a  week  and  the  price  given.    An  arrangement  has 
been  effected  whereby  merchants  who  can  not  fill  orders  will 
communicate  with  the  nearest  merchant.     One  consumer  has 
arranged  for  6000  dozen  per  week.     He  will  receive  all  the 
eggs  not  taken  up  by  the  parcel  post  shipment    and  pay 
a  margin  of  about  four  cents  a  dozen.     Mr.  Long  is  organiz- 
ing tne  producers  into  circles  so  that  the  eggs  can  be  de- 
livered to  the  grocerymen  daily. 


"Clover  is  making  a  splendid  showing  this  year.     In  one 
very  fine  field  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  early  spring  in  a 
field  of  wheat  that  had  been  seeded  the  fall  before.  Although 
the  wheat  was  seeded  at  the  rate  of  1§  bushels  per  acre,  one 
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could  not  ask  for  a  "better  stand.     Another  field  has  clover 
seeded  with  oats  this  year  and  has  an  excellent  catch.  On 
Peone  Prairie  it  is  the  uniform  practice  to  seed  clover  with 
a  nurse  crop,  and  this  is  done  without  reducing  the  amount  of 
seed  per  acre  in  the  nurse  crop.     One  farmer  told  me  that  he 
is  delivering  milk  from  his  place,  7  miles  from  the  center  of 
the  city,   to  Spokane  at  a  cost  of  two  cents  per  quart.     At  pres 
ent  farmers  are  getting  from  11-J-  to  13  cents  at  their  farms 
for  this  milk.     This  would  make  the  milk  cost  the  retailer  19i 
to  21  cents  per  gallon  delivered  to  the  customer  in  Spokane. 
The  retail  price  for  milk  is  10  quarts  for  §1,  or  40^  per  gal- 
lon.    This  makes  a  net  profit  to  the  distributor  of  20-J-  cents. 
Surely  there  is  need  for  an  organization  to  market  the  milk 
by  the  f armers . " --J.  R.  Shinn,  Spokane  County,  Wash. 


Early  in  June  the  first  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Farm  Contest  was  held  at  Port  Atkinson,  at  which  a  two-days' 
program  was  given  and  the  Hoard  prizes  amounting  to  $300  were 
aistributed,  W.  M.  Jones  of  Waukesha  winning  the  first  prize 
of  #100.     Writing  of  this  work  Prof.  D.  H.  Otis,  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  sa:/s:   "The  farm  contest  takes  into  considera- 
tion the  exercise  of  executive  and  managerial  ability.     In  the 
contest  the  farmer  is  expected  to  keep  account  of  his  income 
and  expenses.     We  gather  data  as  to  the  capital  and  its  distri- 
bution and,  after  charging  5$  interest  on  the  investment,  de- 
termine the  net  profits.     The  work  was  started  in  the  counties 
interested  by  holding  a  local  contest.     The  three  farmers  stand 
ing  the  highest  in  this  local  contest  represented  their  county 
in  the  State  contest.     The  following  is  the  score  card  by  which 


these  farms  were  rated: 

Managerial  income  50 

Maintenance  of  fertility  ....  20 

Home  life  .......  20 

Health  of  herd  .........  5 

General  appearance    5 

Total  .....  100 


Following  this  program  a  three-days*  trip  was  made  to  al- 
low the  farmers  and  their  wives  to  visit  the  farms  th&t  had 
made  the  best  showing.     In  addition  to  this,  Mrs.  Nellie  Ked- 
zie  Jones,  an  authority  on  home  economics,  made  a  survey  of 
the  home  management  on  the  farms  visited,  and  upon  the  return 
of  the  visitors  from  the  inspection  tour  of  the  farm  presented 
what  she  had  found,  after  which  they  were  invited  to  inspect 
the  house  and  see  for  themselves  how  the  home  was  managed. 
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I N VES T I GAT I ONAL 

One  of  the  principles  of  farm  management  is  to  "take  time 
oy  the  foretop",  or,   in  other  words,  to  keep  up  with  the  nec- 
essary work  as  closely  as  possible  so  that  one  may  "be  better 
prepared  for  contingencies.     A  good  illustration  of  the  need 
for  this  is  found,  in  some  data  which  the  writer  has  gathered 
from  a  group  of  23  farms  at  Conway,  Arkansas.     These  farms  have 
a  little  more  than  1600  acres  in  crops  and  have  84  work  ani- 
mals.    It  happened  that  the  month  of  January,  1914,  was  warm 
and  fairly  dry.     The  mean  temperature  at  Conway  for  the  month 
was  45.4  degrees,  and  according  to  an  average  of  24  records 
kept  by  farmers  there  were  only  six  work  days  during  the  month 
when  the  ground  was  not  fit  to  plow;  hence,  there  were  neces- 
sarily twenty  one  days  when  it  was  fit  to  plow,  there  being  only 
four  Sundays  in  that  month.     Under  these  conditions  the  farmer 
who  is  always  up  with  his  work  did  much  plowing;  but  many  others 
did  little  or  none.     The  amount  of  horse  work  on  these  28 
farms  is  expressed  in  the  following  table. 


Crop  work  4462  hours. 

Miscellaneous  work  3488  " 

Total  work  7950  " 

Crop  work  per  horse  53  11 

Miscellaneous  per  horse  41.5  " 

Total  work  per  horse  94.5  H 


If  we  assume  only  8  hours'  work  per  day  there  would  have 
been  168  hours  per  horse  available  for  crop  during  the  month, 
hence  the  actual  crop  work  performed  was  less  than  one  third 
of  that  which  could  easily  have  been  performed.     Indeed,  this 
statement  is  hardly  strong  enough,  as  several  of  these  farmers 
hauled  manure  from  town  on  rainy  days,  as  well  as  dry  days, 
and  this  work  was  classed  as  crop  work,  since  the  manure  was 
to  be  applied  to  the  crops. 

In  the  month  of  April  there  was  much  wet  weather,  and  ac- 
cording to  records  from  the  same  farms  only  one  half  of  the 
week  days  were  available  for  crop  work;  hence  those  who  had  done 
no  plowing  in  January  were  not  only  delayed  in  getting  in  their 
crops,  but  some  of  them  were  not  able  to  plant  as  many  acres 
as  they  intended.     One  farmer  in  particular  spent  January  in 
hauling  wood,  receiving  $1.25  gross  for  a  "jag"  of  wood  that 
took  one  day  of  his  time  and  half  a  day  for  the  time  of  the 
team,  and  by  reason  of  this  he  turned  not  a  single  furrow  in 
January  and  was  fearfully  delayed  in  April.--  A.  D.  McNair. 


Cost  of  crop  production  records,  to  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  should  cover  a  consecutive  term  of  years.     Only  by 
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this  means  can  an  average  cost  of ' production  be  determined. 
Very  few  crops  are  either  highly  profitable  or  ruinously 
unprofitable  every  year.     Most  crops  have  their  good  and  their 
bad  years,  from  the  standpoint  of  profits,  and  only  by  records 
extending  over  a  term  of  years  can  the  relative  profits  or 
losses  of  the  fat  and  lean  years  be  compared  and  the  normal,  or 
average,  cost  of  production  ana  profit  determined.     To  illus- 
trate this,  figures  obtained  by  complete  cost  records  for  five 
years  on  a  general  farm  in  western  New  York  are  shown  in  the 
table  below.     This  farm  practises  a  three-year  rotation  of 
beans,  wheat,  and  clover,  which  is  a  customary  rotation  in 
this  locality.     Tne  figures  show  that  none  of  these  crops  made 
a  profit  or  caused  a  loss  every  year  of  the  five  over  which 
the  records  extended.     It  will  be  easily  seen  that  no  single 
year's  records  would  have  given  a  safe  index  of  the  relative 
cost  and  profit  of  all  these  crops  and  of  the  rotation. 

Profit  or  Loss  per  Acre. 


Beans  Wheat  Clover  Rotation 


Year 

Profit  Loss 

Profit 

Loss 

Profit 

Loss 

Profit 

Loss 

1909 

$10.30   

$8.73 

$1.71 

$5.77 

1910 

13.85 

4.40 

$1.75 

6.77 

1911 

—  -  $13.29 

$5.08 

2.73 

—  -  I 

55.21 

1912 

3.98   

10.38 

13.40 

2.33 

1913 

6.85 

12.73 

0.03 

1.97 

Aver. 

$1.60   

$2.08 

$3.24 

$2.30 

The  profits  shown  are  strictly  net,  all  interest,  taxes, 
and  general  expense  of  every  nature  having  been  apportioned 
to  the  productive  farm  enterprises  including  these  crops.  - 
J.  S.  Ball. 


Hew  Bulletins  of  the  Office  of  Farm  Management. 

Economical  cattle  feeding  in  the  corn  belt.    U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  5S8,  June  24,  1914.     J.  S.  Cotton 
and  W.  F.  Ward. 

Pasture  and  grain  crops  for  hogs  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers5  Bui.  599,  July  6,  1914.  Byron 
Hunter.     (Previously  issued  as  Dept.  Bui.  68.) 

An  outfit  for  boring  taprooted  stumps  for  blasting.     IT.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Farmers'  Bui.  600,  July  II,  1914.  Harry 
Thompson. 
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REFERENCES  TO  LITERATURE  OK  HARVESTING  CROPS . 

Alfalfa  '  (Curing,  storing,  and  "baling  discussed.    Plans  and 
cost  are  also  given  for  an  alfalfa  shed.)    Kans .  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  155. 

Artificial  curing  of  alfalfa  hay.     U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Circular  116.    H.  B.  McClure. 

Conditions  affecting  the  value  of  market  hay.     U.  S.  Dept. 
of  Agr.,  Farmers*  Bulletin  362.    H.  B.  McClure. 

Measuring . hay  in  ricks  or  stacks.     U.  S.  Dept.  of.  Agr., 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Circular  131.     f.  J.  Spillman, 
H.  B.  McClure,  and  3".  W.  Froley. 

The  influence  of  the  comhined  harvester  on  the  value  of  the 
wheat.  Utah  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 113,  Root*  Stewart  and 
C.  T.  Hirst. 

Cost  of  producing  farm  crops.     N.  D.  Agr.  Exp.  Sta.  Bui. 

104.    W.  R.  Porter.     (Cost  of  cutting,  shocking,  raking, 
and  stacking  of  oats,  peas,  wheat,  and  corn.) 

A  normal  day's  work  for  various  farm  operations.  (Includes 
harvesting.)    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bui.  2.    H.  H.  Mowry. 

Cost  of  hauling  crops  from  farms  to  shipping  points.  U.  S. 
Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Statistics  Bui.  49.     Frank  Andrews. 

Systems  of  marketing  farm  products  and  demand  for  such  pro- 
ducts at  trade  centers.    U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Rpt.  98. 
G,  K.  Holmes. 

THRESHING. 

Cooperative  threshing.     Wallace's  Farmer,  V.  39,  No.  9,  p. 
374,  F^h.  27,  1914.     (Constitution  and  "by-laws  for  a 
cooperative  threshing  association  are  given. ) 

What  threshing  costs.     Country  Gentleman,  V.   79,  No.  27, 
p.   1197,  July,  1914.     F.  N.  G.  Kranich. 

SILAGE. 

Cost  of  filling  silos.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers'  Bui.  292. 
Lyman  Carrier. 

The  utilisation  of  pea  cannery  refuse  for  forage.     U.  S. 

Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Cir.  45.     M.  A. 

Croshy.     (Use  of  pea  vines  for  silage.) 
Silage  from  millet  and  rye.    New  England  Homestead,  V.  68, 

No.  15,  pp.  4-5,  April  11,  1914.     L.  L.  Doolittle. 
Silage  without  a  silo.     Orange  Judd  Farmer,  V.  55,  No.  8,  p. 

150,  Aug.  23,  1913.     G.  A.  Randall.     (Method  for  keeping 

sugar  "beet  tops  without  a  silo.) 
The  making  and  feeding  of  silage.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Farmers' 

Bui.  578.     T.  E,  Woodward. 
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*  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,    E  E  C  S  ! 

BUREAU  OF  PLANT  INDUSTRY,  I    Jy     ftny  1  \ 

CFPM2E  Of  FARM  MANAGEMENT » 

LQ&rntng  to  Do  "by  Doing. 

A  correspondence  course  in  swimming,  no  matter  how  thorough, 
would  hardly  be  sufficient  to  render  one  immune  from  drowning 
in  case  of  accident  to  the  craft.     Personal  effort  and  persist- 
ence in  learning  to  swim  would  "be  necessary  to  insure  a  degree 
of  safety.    Success  in  farming  requires  something  more  than 
demonstration  by  others;  it  requires  personal  effort.  The 
improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  a  section  will  come  when 
farmers  individually  are  ready  to  practise  on  their  own  farms 
the  best  methods  known  for  the  region. 


The  following  remarks  by  Dr.  H.  R.  Pattengill,  editor  of 
Moderator-Topics,  Lansing,  Mich.,  are  gratifying  in  that  they 
come  from  a  man  who  stands  high  in  educational  movements  and 
who  is  an  impartial  observer:     "It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
observe  several  of  the  county  agricultural  agents  of  Michigan 
in  sat ion,  and  I  am  glad  to  testify  to  the  high  quality  of  the 
service  tney  render.    Hot  only  do  they  have  a  firm  grasp  on  the 
agricultural  problems  that  most  closely  touch  the  farmers,  but 
*7iey  k>rv  strong  factors  in  building  up  good  school  sentiment, 
wholesome  community  life,  and  social  betterment.     They  are  help 
ing  the  rural  church,  the  county  Y.  M.  C,  A.,  and  all  the  ac-  . 
tivities  that  make  for  better  citizenship.11 


The  following  editorial  is  quoted  from  the  Hew  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  on  account  of  its  very  intelligent  discussion 
of  a  point  which  is  frequently  overlooked  by  the  general  pub- 
lic i     "In  an  article  emphasizing  'the  need  of  facts  on  farming' 
the  Indianapolis  News  reads  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  a  sharp  lecture  based  upon  the  following  in- 
cident, whose  description  we  have  summarised  from  the  Hews'. 
A  banker  whose  son.  desired  to  engage  in  farming  made  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  farming  business,  which  apparently  'took  him 
nowhere'.     Thereupon  he  sought  the  advice  of  the  'Federal 
Office  of  Farm  Management'.     One  of  his  farmer  friends,  he 
explained  in  the  letter  of  inquiry,  secured  a  gross  income  of 
$900  from  forty  eight-  acres;  ine  farmer's  wife  earned  about 
§300  more  from  the  sale  of  butter,  eggs,  and  poultry.    At  the 
year's  end  the  farmer  found  that  his  only  saving  took  the  shape 
of  premiums  upon  life  insurance.     "My  son  age  eighteen",  the 
banker  wrote,  "wants  to  be  a  farmer.     What  would  you  advise?" 
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The  Federal  office  in  reply  submitted  certain  f general 
conclusions 1  .     'Farming1,  it  told  the  inquiring  banker,  'like 
any  other  legitimate  business,  can  "be  made  profitable  under 
proper  conditions.    The  crops  and  live  stock  grown  or  kept 
must  be  adapted  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  locality1 ; 
the  farmer  must  have  'good  executive  ability1,  etc.  Evidently 
the  investigator  was  not  satisfied  with  the  answer.    And  the 
News'  sympathizes  with  him.     'Here  is  a  hard-headed  business  man'  , 
it  declares,   ■  putting  a  hard-headed  business  question  to  the 
Government  office  that  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  answer  it  with 
hard-headed  fact,  and  this  is  the  answer!    We  wonder  whether 
the  banker's  son  was  able  to  convince  his  father  from  these 
definite  data  that  farming  is  worth  while. ' 

The  idea  here  outlined  of  a  'hard-headed  business  question' 
is  highly  illuminating.     The  Hews  contrasts  the  vagueness  of 
the  reply  with  the  wealth  of  statistics  gathered  by  the  Govern- 
ment about  factories  and  its  ability  to  answer  in  great  detail 
inquiries  regarding  manufactures.     But  suppose  its  banker 
friend  had  written  in  this  wise  to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce:  'I 
have  a  friend  in  the  manufacturing  business.     His  gross  re- 
ceipts last  year  were  $1200  and  his  savings  merely  suf-* 
ficed  to  pay  his  life  insurance.     I  have  a  son  who  wishes  to 
engage  in  manufacturing.     What  would  you  advise?1     The  question 
is  as  'hard-headed'  and  'businesslike'  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other.     The  answer  he  received  from  the  'Federal  Office 
of  Farm  Management'  is  as  clear  and  specific  as  the  question 
he  asked.    The  Agricultural  Department,  like  the  other  depart- 
ments, has  a  wealth  of  figures  and  information,  dozens  of  in- 
structive pamphlets  regarding  the  various  crops  and  kinds  of 
farming  -  all  at  the  disposal  of  inquirers  who  have  some  idea 
of  what  they  want.     Unless  the  inquirer  knows  what  he  wants 
it  is  obvious  that  his  wants  are  not  to  be  easily  supplied. 
The  correspondence  reflects  upon  the  'hard-headed  business  man' 
rather  than  upon  the  'Federal  Office  of  Farm  Management'  - 
which  would  be  justified  in  preserving  his  letter  of  inquiry 
as  an  excellent  example  of  how  not  to  seek  information." 


Among  the  activities  of  the  Division  of  Information,  Bureau 
of  Immigration,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  is  that  of  select- 
ing and  directing  farm  hands  to  employing  farmers.     It  would 
be  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  field  and  to  have  them  suggest  to 
those  in  need  of  such  help  that  they  write  to  the  Division. 
Blanks  upon  which  to  make  formal  application  will  be  forwarded, 
upon  request.     Those  applying  to  the  Division  for  information 
as  to  where  they  can  obtain  farm  work  usually  demand  wages  as 
follows:  green  hands  (single)  from  §18  per  month  upward,  with 
board,  lodging,  etc.;  experienced  (single)  from  $25  to  $35 
per  month,  with  board,  etc.  ;  married  men  from  $35  to  §45  per 
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month,  with  room  and  board  when  they  have  no  children,  or  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished  house    and  other  perquisites  when  they 
hare  children.     The  local  demand  is  so  great  and  at  such  high 
wage3  that  practically  no  unmarried  females  apply  who  are  wil- 
ling to  go  any  distance  to  secure  work  as  domestics.  When 
the  services  of  both  man  and  wife  can  "be  utilized,  the  pros- 
pects are  better.    A  branch  of  this  Division  is  located  in 
New  York  City,  and  every  care  is  exercised  to  select  and  di- 
rect only  suitable  farm  hands  and  such  as  the  prospective 
employer  has  indicated  he  would  accept. 


On  an  old  meadow  which  has  not  been  properly  fertilized 
a  top  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  almost  certain  to  show 
very  marked  results.     The  farmer  is  likely  to  be  so  enthusi- 
astic over  the  showing  made  that  he  at  once  concludes  that 
nitrogen  is  the  one  factor  needed  to  make  his  hay  crop  a  prof- 
itable one.    Right  here  lies  the  danger.    While  the  first  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  soda  may  show  these  marked  results, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  safe  to  conclude  that  nitrogen  is  the 
only  element  of  fertility  needed.    Repeated  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  may  soon  result  in  no  apparent  benefit  and 
even  result  in  a  final  condition  worse  than  the  original  con- 
dition.    The  first  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  shows  such 
marked  results  because  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  nitro- 
gen in  the  soil;  but  there  is  sufficient  of  the  other  fertiliz- 
ing elements,  particularly  phosphorus  and. potassium,  to  bal- 
ance the  nitrogen  used.     The  increased  crop  yields  from  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  make  an  increased  drain  upon  the  avail- 
able phosphorus  and  potassium  of  the  soil.    So  effort  being 
made  to  replace  these  elements  thus  removed  the  time  very 
soon  comes  when  no  response  is  received  from  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  soda  because  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
have  been  depleted,  or,  in  other  words,  are  the  limiting  fac- 
tors.   As  a  rule,  where  nitrate  of  soda  is  used  as  a  fertilis- 
er it  is  a  safe  principle  to  use  in  connection  with  it  some 
form  of  phosphorus  and  potassium,  having  in  mind  permanent 
results  rather  than  a  temporary  increase  due  to  the  nitrate 
of  soda. 


We  plan  to  carry  one  page  or  more  each  month  which  shall 
give  information  as  to  what  products  are  to  be  offered  for 
sale  in  large  quantity  in  any  county  where  an  agent  is  located. 
If  the  farmers  of  your  county  are  to  have  large  quantities  of 
any  product  ready  for  market  in  September  please  let  us  have 
the  information  not  later  than  September  1.    We  will  list  the 
State,  the  county,  and  the  product,  and  agents  in  other  coun- 
ties where  prospective  purchasers  may  be  located  will  be  ex- 
pected to  correspond  directly  with  the  county  agent  where  the 
product  is  offered  for  sale.     This  agent's  name  is  in  the  or- 
ganization list  which  every  county  agent  should  have. 
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Frequently  requests  are  received  from  county  agents  for 
moving  picture  films  or  lantern  slides  illustrating  various 
phases  of  road  construction.     In  a  recent  letter  from  the 
Office  of  Public  Roads  the  acting  director  states:  "This 
office  does  not  have  any  motion  picture  films  except  those 
which  are  used  by  its  representatives „    We  do,  however,  have 
a  large  number  of  lantern  slides,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  supply  any  of  the  county  agents  with  copies  of  these  slides 
provided  they  will  return  them  to  this  office  in  good  condition 


within  ninety  days.  The  following 
slide  subjects: 


is  a  list  of  our  lantern 


Automobiles,  effect  on  roads. 
Bad  roads. 
Bituminous  roads. 
Brick  roads. 

Bituminous  construction. 
Bridges  and  drains. 
Concrete  roads. 
Convict  labor. 

Drawings ,maps , statistical, tables , etc . 
Earth  roads  and  the  split  log  drag. 
Education;  relation  of  schools 
to  roads. 
Gravel  roads. 

Historic  roads.  < 
Location,  grades,  cuts,  fills.  5 
Traffic  on  improved  and  unimpr 


Macadam  roads. 
Macadam  construction. 
Maintenance  and  repair. 
Miscellaneous  views. 
Models  and  exhibits. 
Quarrying,  gravel  pits,  etc 
Road  machinery. 
Rural  delivery  roads. 
Sand  clay  roads . 
Scenic  highways. 
Series  views  -  same  roads 
before  and  after  improve- 
ment, earth,  gravel,  sand- 
clay,  macadam,  etc. 
Teliford  construction, 
oved  roads, 


Any  county  agent  wishing  slides  for  a  lecture  on  roads 
should  write  direct  to  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  U.  S* 
Department  of  Agriculture ♦ 


Equipment  for  County  Agent  Work. 

In  common  with  every  other  trade,  business,  or  profession, 
certain  tools  are  necessary  to  the  most  efficient  conduct  of 
county  agricultural  agent  work.    The  agent  is  essentially  a 
field  man;  he  spends  most  of  his  time  out  on  the  farms  in 
actual  contact  with  the  farmers.    He  is  often  called  to  distant 
parts  of  the  county  on  short  notice  and  needs  to  have  an  ex- 
peditious means  of  getting  from  one  place  to  another.  Eor 
this  purpose,  in  places  where  their  use  is  practicable,  either 
an  automobile  or  a  motorcycle  is  almost  indispensable.  The 
character  of  the  county  agricultural  work  is  varied,  not  only 
in  kind  of  work  unertaken  but  in  method  of  demonstration.  A 
few  things,  however,  are  of  universal  application.     The  problem 
of  the  soil  is  omnipresent,  and  while  the  agent  does  not  need 
to  be  a  soil  expert,  he  does  need  to  have  and  to  know  how  to 
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use  a  soil  auger;  and  he  should  carry  this,  a  supply  of  lit- 
mus paper,  and  a  bottle  of  acid  with  him  on  each  trip  into 
the  field.     He  needs  a  supply  of  good  photographs  of  local 
demonstrations  to  illustrate  circulars  and  newspaper  articles, 
to  make  bromide  enlargements,  for  lantern  slide  and  lecture  work, 
and  for  his  reports  and  files.     He  needs  as  a  constant  companion 
a  good  camera  making  a  picture  not  smaller  than  4x5  and 
equipped  with  a  high  class  lens  and  a  good  shutter.  This 
should  preferably  be  a  plate  camera.    He  should  also  have  a 
good  stereopticon  and  a  collection  of  slides  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  his  county.     In  his  field  work  he  needs  to  have  with 
him  at  all  times  a  sraa) 1  high  power  microscope  or  magnifying 
glass  for  seed  examination,  identification  of  scales,  insects, 
etc.     A  county  agent  is  not  an  office  man,  but  he  needs  an  of- 
fice, primarily  as  headquarters  for  county  affairs  of  which  he 
is  or  should  be  a  director.     This  office  should  be  neither  a 
loafing  place  nor  a  reading  room  for  the  countryside.     It  should 
be  for  business  purposes  only,  and  should  be  equipped  with  tele- 
phone, desks,  chairs,  and  filing  cabinets  for  letters,  lantern 
slides,  specimens,  etc.     It  should  contain  a  good  multigraph  or 
mimeograph  outfit,  stencils  for  chart  making,  and  a  blue  print 
frame.     The  agent  also  needs  in  his  office  a  small  reference 
library  of  standard  agricultural  books  and  bulletins.     He  needs 
the  services  of  a  stenographer,  who  may  also  be  the  clerk  or 
secretary  of  the  farm  bureau.     The  office  should  be  open  during 
usual  business  hours. 

The  above  are  the  general  tools  needed..  There  are  other 
articles  of  special  equipment  which  will  vary  greatly  with  the 
locality  and  character  of  work  undertaken.     The  articles  enumer- 
ated are  wellnigh  indispensable  to  the  most  efficient  conduct 
of  the  work  the  agent  is  undertaking  to  perform,  and  most,  if 
not  all,  of  them  should  be  supplied  by  the  farm  bureau  and  made 
a  part  of  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  office. 


WITH  THE  FIELD  ASSETS. 

"My  hay  demonstrations  seem  to  have  been  very  effective  in 
introducing  my  work  in  the  county,  since  they  have  all  been 
very  successful  even  in  the  short  time  that  they  have  been 
established.     My  greatest  problem  is  in  connection  with  the 
price  of  milk.     The  farmers  think  that  a  higher  price  for  this 
product  will  be  the  solution  of  all  their  problems.     My  two 
lines  of  attack  on  this  work  is,  first,  to  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  farms  and  the  keeping  of  records  of  the  cows, 
and,  second,  to  look  into  the  proposition  of  a  central  distrib- 
uting plant  for  the  city  of  Norwich.     Several  meetings  with 
prominent  individuals  show  that  there  are  many  influences  that 
must  be  overcome  before  the  movement  is  a  success,  although 
the  farmers  are  ready  for  the  cooperation.     This  plan  would, 
in  a  large  measure,  solve  the  help  problem  for  the  dairy  farm- 
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er,  since  it  would  allow  him  to  spend  hie  day  3t  home  super- 
vising the  farm  hands  instead  of  peddling  the  milk.     To  bring 
this  about,  however,  means  a  slow  process  of  education."  - 
M.  D.  Lincoln,  New  London  County,  Conn. 


In  a  recent  report  from  F.  S,  Eucher,  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  he  says:     "Last  year  the  Angumois  grain  moth  destroyed 
thousands  of  "bushels  of  grain  both  in  the  bin  and  in  the 
stack.     This  moth  was  first  seen  in  the  county  three  years 
ago.     Since  then  it  has  spread  its  destructive  work  over  most 
of  the  northern  half  of  the  county.    Recent  issues  of  the  lo- 
cal papers  have  published  a  detailed  life  history,  and  coopera- 
tive control  measures  were  strongly  advocated  by  thrashing 
all  grain  as  soon  as  possible  and  by  throwing  the  crop  upon 
the  market  immediately  if  market  conditions  are  favorable. 
Otherwise,  the  thrashed  crop  should  be  treated  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  and  early  fall  by  using  one  pound  of 
carbon  bisulphide  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  space  or  one  pound 
per  ton  of  grain." 


P.  E.  Robertson,  county  agent  in  Jefferson  County,  U.  Y. , 
writes:     "The  growing  of  winter  vetch  as  a  forage  crop  in 
Jefferson  County  is  coming  to  be  a  very  common  and  very  sat- 
isfactory venture,     Owing  to  the  propaganda  work  by  the  bureau 
during  the  past  winter  and  at  field  meetings  one  year  ago, 
hundreds  of  farmers  have  this  sea,son  sown  winter  vetch  with 
oats  and  in,  regular  seedings.     It  has  been  found  that  ten 
pounds  of  vetch  seed  are  a  great  plenty  for  an  acre.  This 
amount  of  seed  simply  supplements  the  regular  seeding  of 
oats  and  clover  and  grass  sned.     In  one  field,  where  the  bu- 
reau will  make  some  yield  determinations,  the  grower  claims 
that  it  will  yield  five  tons  per  acre.     It  is  a  beautiful 
sight.    Some  good  fields  of  winter  vetch  and  rye  and  wheat 
are  also  in  evidence  and  are  very  promising.     This  crop  is 
grown  for  seed.    Last  season  a  field  of  rye  and  vetch  yielded 
32  bushels  per  acre  and  was  sold  at  the  local  markets  for  $2 
per  bushel,  though  the  percent  of  vetch  in  the  mixture  was 
small.     The  winter  vetch  serves  all  the  purposes  of  spring 
vetch,  and  in  addition  is  winter  hardy  and  will  grow  very 
wsll  indeed  on  a.  great  variety  of  soils." 


A  call  for  helpful  suggestions  comes  from  C.  S.  Adams, 
Berks  County,  Pa.,  who  says:     "In  Tilden  Township  there  is 
an  area  of  about  one  square  mile  or  less  that  is  suffering 
severely  from  an  army  of  a  species  of  locust,  commonly  known 
in  this  section  as  the  grasshopper .     This  area  includes  one 
entire  farm  and  fields  of  adjoining  farms.    All  green  crops, 
including  timothy  and  clover,  oats,  corn,  and  potatoes 3  are 
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being  destroyed,  and  one  farm  in  particular  will  entail  a  great 
loss.     This  man  told  me  he  had  not  been  sleeping  very  well  some 
ifights  for  some  time.    He  allows  his  chickens  and  turks3rs  free 
range,  "but  the  number  ©f  poultry  is  too  small  to  make  an  impressi 
on  this  army  of  grasshoppers.     It  is  too  late  to  eradicate  these 
pests  by  burning  the  grass  fields  over,  since  the  entire  farm 
is  now  covered  with  the  insects.     Any  suggestive  helps  that  any- 
one may  have  in  dealing  with  this  problem  will  be  gratefully 
received.     It  may  that  the  army  of  grasshoppers  will  be  here 
only  for  one  season.    However,  last  year  one  field  of  the  farm 
was  badly  infested,  and  next  year  the  relative  increase  can  be 
still  greater  than  it  was  this  year  if  no  steps  are  taken  to 
eradicate  this  enemy  of  the  farmer."    Reports  have  come  to  the 
office  from  a  number  of  counties  regarding  damage  done  by 
grasshoppers . 


W.  A.  Boys,  district  supervisor  in  Kansas,  has  established 
trade  days  in  various  centers  throughout  his  district.  This 
is  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  farmers  and  the  town  business  men.     The  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month  is  set  apart  as  a  special  trade  day. 
On  this  day  the  merchants  make  special  reductions  on  different 
lines  of  their  goods  and  the  farmers  bring  in  anything  they 
have  for  sale  and  a  free  auctioner  is  provided.    At  the  first 
sale  held  at  Goodland  horses,  calves,  pigs,  potatoes,  seed 
corn,  household  goods,  etc.,  were  offered  by  the  farmers. 
The  total  sale  amounted  to  more  than  foOOO.     Mr.  Boys  states 
that  this  plan  is  doing  much  to  break  down  the  barrier  exist- 
ing between  town  and  country  people. 


A  "Parmer's  Calendar"  issued  by  the  Missouri  College  of 
Agriculture  presents  a  unique  method  of  promoting  the  county 
agent  idea  e«nd  at  the  same  time  better  farm  practice.  The 
space  usually  occupied  by  a  picture  contains  a  membership  to 
the  local  farm  bureau  attested  by  the  dean  of  the  college. 
E^ch  leaf  of  the  calendar  contains  timely  advice  on  agricul- 
tural practice,  such  as  methods  of  testing  seeds,  when  and 
how  to  spray,  etc.,  edited  by  some  department  of  the  college. 


In  one  section  of  his  county  where  he  is  trying  to  interest 
farmers  and  ranchmen  in  growing  legumes  in  rotation  with  grain 
and  hay  crops,  A.  L.  Campbell,  Fremont  County,  Wyo,,  has  found 
field  peas  do  well.     This  is  at  an  elevation  of  7200  feet.  He 
has  also  gathered  a  large  amount  of  data  on  crops  which  have 
already  proven  successful  in  that  district. 


Mr.  Eyron  Hunter,  State  leader  in  Washington,  has  beer- 
investigating  fall  sown  wheat  for  use  as  silage.     Some  of 
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the  farmers  of  that  section  sow  wheat  and  vetch  and  deem  it 
"better  for  their  conditions  than  corn  silage.     The  yields 
which  Mr.  Hunter  has  found  range  from  17,000  to  over  40,000 
pounds  per  acre.     On  one  large  farm  he /kept  records  of  the  cost 
of  putting  the  silage  into  the  silo.    With  a  crew  of  six  single 
men  and  four  men  with  four  teams,  li  loads  were  put  into  the 
silo  "between  1:10  and  3:50  P.  M.    figuring  It  tons  per  load 
and  20c7  an  hour  for  each  team  and  each  man,  this  was  a  cost  of 

per  ton  for  cutting,  hauling  one  mile,  and  packing  in 
the  silo. 


"A  farmer  22  miles  away  came  into  the  office  and  said: 
♦I  came  in  principally  to  talk  silo  with  you,     I  want  you  to 
come  to  my  farm  to  go  over  the  proposition  very  carefully  with 
me.'     Eight  months  ago  this  farmer  said:     !I  don't  see  what  a 
fellow  like  you  can  do  for  us.,!l«  -  H.  23.  McCartney,  Sheridan 
County,  Wyo. 


Club  Work. 

H.  W.  Gilbert  soil,  Sussex  County,  N.  J.  ,  writes  that  he  has 
"been  informed  "by  local  merchants  who  handled  the  tomatoes 
canned  by  the  girls'  clubs  last  year  that  the  tomatoes  were 
considered  by  their  customers  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  best  brands  of  canned  tomatoes  handed  by  them.  Bvsry 
local  merchant  who  handled  this  product  last  year  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  the  Garden  and  Canning  Club  products 
again  this  year. 


C.  G.  HcEride,  Mercer  County,  Pa.,  writes  that  a  garden 
and  canning  club  in  his  county  recently  gave  an  entertainment 
and  realised  enough  money  to  buy  two  canning  outfits. 


Now  is  a  good  time  to  impress  upon  canning  clubs  and  other 
interested  people  the  proposition  of  taking  care  of  windfall 
apples.    This  one  thing  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  teach 
the  lesson  of  taking  care  of  the  waste.    A  little  forethought 
and  labor  at  this  time  could  be  made  the  means  of  supplying 
many  a  meal  with  an  appetising  and  whole  some  dish  which  other- 
wise would  be  either  lacking  or  would  be  supplied  at  a  high 
cost.     These  apples  may  be  canned  whole  and  used  as  a  break- 
fast dish,  for  dessert,  salads,  baked,  etc.     There  will  be  many 
which  are  too  much  marred,  for  canning  whole.  'In  this  case  the 
marred  places  may  be  removed,  and  the  apples  sliced  and  canned 
for  either  pie  filling  or  for  apple  sauce.    Pol lowing  are  the 
recipes  for  thus  taking  care  of  windfall  apples  I 
WINDFALL  APPLES. 

Uote:    For  the  canning  of  whole  apples  select  firm,  not 
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overripe  apples.     A  great  difference  in  the  canned  products 
will  be  noted  in  the  different  varieties  of  apples.  "Recipe 
below  is  intended  for  firm  and  preferably  tart  varieties. 
Some  varieties  will  require  less  time  and  some  more.  Experi- 
ence will  teach  adjustment  of  time. 

Recipe:     Remove  blemishes,  cut  out  core.     Blanch  for  two 
minutes  in  boiling  water;  plunge  in  cold  water.     Pack  in  tin 
cans  or  glass  jars  and  add  just  a  little  very  thin  sirup. 
Place  rubber  and  top  and  partially  tighten.     (Cap  and  tip 
tins.)     Process  20  minutes  in  hot-water  bath,  15  minutes  in 
water  seal,  10  minutes  in  steam  pressure  outfit,  or  6  minutes 
in  pressure  cooker.    Remove  jars,  tighten  covers,  and  invert 
to  cool. 

WINDFALL  APPLE'S  -  for  pie  filling. 

Peal  and  core.     Slice;  scald        minutes  in  boiling  water; 
plunge  in  cold  water.     Pack  in  glass  or  tin,  and  add  about  one 
teacupful  of  hot,  thin  sirup  to  each  quart.     Place  rubber  and 
top,  partially  tighten.     (Cap  and  tip  tins.)     Sterilize  16 
minutes  in  hot-water  bath,  IE  minutes  in  water  seal  outfit, 
10  minutes  under  5  pounds  of  steam,  or  4  minutes  in  pressure 
cooker.    Remove  jars,  tighten  cover,  invert  to  cool. 


INVESTIGATIONAL. 

The  Use  of  Chemical  Plant  Poisons  in  Killing  Weeds. 

In  many  letters  received  by  the  office  on  the  subject-  of 
weed  eradication  request  is  made  for  a  "remedy",  by  which 
term  the  writers  often  have  in  mind  a  herbicide  or  chemical 
pl^nt  poison  that  will  accomplish  the  destruction  of  weeds 
with  little  effort  on  their  part.     In  many  of  these  cases  the 
use  of  plant  poisons  is  out  of  the  question,  as  the  weeds  can 
be  controlled  much  more  easily  by  some  other  method.     It  is 
well  to  define  limitations  as  well  as  to  point  the  advantages 
of  employing  these  materials.     The  use  of  chemical  plant  poi- 
sons may  be  grouped  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  With  crops  on  the  land:     (a)     general  applications 
that  kill  certain  weeds  but  do  not  injure  the  crop,  such  as 
iron  sulphate  solution  for  killing  wild  mustard  in  grain 
fields  or  dandelion  in  lawns;   (b)     scattered  applications  for 
the  purpose  of  killing  individual  weeds  or  groups  of  weeds,  as 
salting    live  stock  on  patches  cf  Canada  thiscles  or  applying 
arsenite  of  soda  solution  to  plantains  in  a  lawn. 

2.  Without  crops  on  the  land:     (a)     applications  to  kill 
the  weedy  growth,  after  which  crops  are  to  be  grown;   (b)  ap- 
plications to  kill  all  vegetation  and  prevent  as  far  as  possi- 
ble future  growth  of  any  vegetation  -  in  other  words,  to  steri-  , 
lize  the  soil. 
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It  is  the  second  of  these  headings  -  using  herbicides 
without  crops  on  the  land  ~~  that  will  be  considered  here. 
Silling  the  weeds  by  plant  poisons  and  afterward  growing 
crops  021  the  same  land  is  a  subject  that  seems  to  be  of  much 
popular  interest.     There  are  but  few  situations,  however, 
where  this  method  is  feasible.     In  Australia  fields  containing 
prickly  pear  have  been  sprayed  with  an  arsenite  of  soda  solu- 
tion, and  after  the  pear  has  been  killed  the  land  plowed  and 
planted  to  crops.     This  office  has  found  it  satisfactory  to  handle 
honeysuckle  under  certain  conditions  by  spraying  the  tops  with 
fuel  oil  or  crude  petroleum  and  after  the  leaves  are  dead  and 
dry  setting  fire  to  them.     This  removes  all  the  tops  and  obvi- 
ates the  great  inconvenience  encountered  in  cutting  them  off 
or  plowing  them  under. 

The  office  has  given  considerable  attention  to  applications 
for  killing  the  vegetation  and  sterilizing  the  soil.  This 
method  is  applicable  to  driveways,  pathways,  tennis  courts, 
railroad  rights-of-way,  and  similar  situations.     For  the  past 
five  years  experiments  have  been  made  at  Arlington  Farm  to 
find,  the  best  material,  the  best  strength  of  application,  the 
best  time  of  application,  and  other  points,    the  list  of  mater- 
ials used  embraced  practically  all  those  that  have  been  sug- 
gested ^as  being  suitable  for  this  purpose,  including  the  fol- 
lowing:    arsenite  of  soda;  arsenate  of  soda;  common  salt;  fuel 
oil;  kerosine;  gasoline;  crude  petroleum;  sulphuric  acid;  coal 
tar  creosote  oil  (containing  crude  carbolic  acid);  iron  sul- 
phate; caustic  soda;  calcium  chloride;  sal  soda.     The  prices 
at  wnich  these  materials  could  be  obtained  were  assigned  in 
order  that  they  might  be  compared  in  cost,  as  well  as  in  ef- 
fect.    These  tests  have  shown  that  of  ail    these  materials 
there  are  three  which,  at  the  prices  assigned,  are  better 
than  any  of  the  others,  namely,  arsenite  of  soda,  common  salt, 
and  fuel  oil. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  considered  in  selecting 
the  best  material  among  these  three.     The  prices  used  as  a 
basis  were  as  follows:     commercial  arsenite  of  soda  25^  per 
pound;  common  salt  §12  per  ton;  fuel  oil  12$  per  gallon. 
These  are  approximately  the  maximum  prices  which  the  small 
purchaser  would  be  asked  to  pay.    Under  certain  conditions 
the  consumer  may  find  the  price  of  one  of  these  substances 
relatively  lower  than  the  others.    For  instance, refuse  salt 
can  sometimes  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.     The  character 
of  the  vegetation  also  governs  the  choice;  broad-leaved  plants 
seem  to  be  relatively  more  affected  by  arsenite  of  soda  than 
by  salt  or  oil,  as  compared  with  narrow-leaved  vegetation,  such 
as  grass.     Salt  is  often  objectionable  when  used  on  brick  walks 
or  other  conspicuous  places  on  account  of  the  white  residue 
which  remains  for  some  time.  v 

As  to  the  number  of  applications  required,  it  has  been 
found  that  several  light  applications  are  better  than  one 
heavy  one.     This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  weed  seeds 
in  the  soil,  which  are  but  little  affected  by  these  treat- 
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ments,  germinate  and  produce  a  new  crop  of  weeds  after  the 
^irst  crop  is  killed.    After  the  first  year,  however,  the 
number  of  applications  may  be  reduced  until  weeds  entirely 
cease  to  come  up. 

The  quantity  of  these  herbicides  to  use  depends  on  the 
character  of  the  vegetation  and  the  soil.     On  some  of  the 
arsenite  of  soda  plats  where  the  vegetation  was  largely  "broad-' 
leaved  plants  the  tops  had  "been  practically  killed  by  a  re- 
markably light  application  at  a  cost  of  $1.50  per  acre.  The 
effects,  however,  were  merely  temporary  and  new  tops  immedi- 
ately sprang  up.    As  an  illustration  of  the  quantity  of  ma- 
terial required,  a  weedy  driveway  having  such  plants  as 
biuegrass,  crab  grass,  plantain,  clover,  and  dandelion  could 
be  almost  cleared  by  treating  it  with  any  one  of  the  following 
substances,  the  amounts  being  given  on  a  basis  of  one  square 
rod:    i  pound  of  commercial  arsenite  of  soda  dissolved  in  6 
gallons  of  water;  22  pounds  of  common  course  salt  dissolved 
in  9  gallons  of  water,  or  one  gallon  of  fuel  oil.     All  these 
applications  would  cost  approximately  12/  per  square  rod,  or 
$20  per  acre  for  the  materials. 

In  the  experiments  the  results  with  common  salt  have  been 
somewhat  erratic,  so  that  preference  should  be  given  the  other 
two  substances.     If  a  small  area  is  to  be  treated  and  the  cost 
is  therefore  not  a  primary/  consideration,  salt  should  be  used 
in  larger  quantities  than  advised  above,  dissolving  it  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  &£  quarts  of  water.     All  applications  should 
be  made  when  there  is  no  prospect  of  rain  for  twenty  four 
hours.  -  H.  R.  Cox. 
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Ref erences  to  Literature  on  Fruits  -  Marketing. 

Fruit  harvesting,  storing,  marketing:     F.  A.  Waugh.  Orange 
Judd  Co.,  N.  Y. ,  1901. 

Cold  storage,  with  special  reference  to  the  pear  and  peach: 
G.  H.  Powell.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry- 
Bulletin  40. 

The  handling  of  fruit  for  transportation:     G.  H.  Powell. 
U.  S,  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook,  1905,  pp.  549-362. 

Cooperation  in  tlia  handling  and  marketing  of  fruit:     G.  H. 
Powell.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook,  1910,  pp.  391-406. 

The  reduction  of  waste  in  marketing:    F.  Andrews.    U,  S. 
Dept.  Agr.  Yearbook,  1911,  pp.  105-176. 

Packing  apples  and  peaches:    W.  H,  Alderman.    W.  Va.  Agr. 
Exp.  Sta.  Bui.  139. 

The  art  of  packing  apples:  methods  by  which  experts  do  fifty 
perfect  boxes  in  a  day:  County  Gentleman,  V.  73,  No.  32, 
p.   1157,  Aug.  9,  1913. 

Fruit  packages  in  the  Middle  West:  L.  G.  Herron.     Ckla.  Sta. 
Cir.  21.  pp.  3-27. 

Cooperative  marketing  (Account  of  Wathena  Fruit  Growers' 

Association):     W.  R.  Martin.    Kans.  Farmer,  V.  51,  No.  .12, 
p. 13,  March  29,  1913. 

The  handling  of  deciduous  fruits  on  the  Pacific  Coast:    A.  V. 
Stubenrauch.    U.  S.  .Dept.  Agr.,  Yearbook,  1909,  pp.  265-374. 

Bartlett  pear  precooling  in  Rogue  River  Valley:     A.  V. 
Stubenrauch,  H.  J".  Ramsey.     U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  Cir.  114,  1913. 

Operating  cost  of  a  well  established  Hew  York  apple  orchard: 
G.  H.  Miller,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  Bu3 .  Ho.  130,  1914. 
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PABMING  -  A  COMPLEX  BUSINESS. 


Kb  "business  needs  better  management  all  around  than  farm— 
(  ing.     So  many  chances  for  failure  are  present  that  it  is  the 
exceptional  farm  that  is  strong  in  every  particular.  Most 
farms  succeed  in  spite  of  certain  weaknesses.     Some  of  these 
weaknesses  can  "be  corrected;  others  are  due  to  conditions 
that  can  not  he  improved,  such  as  naturally  poor  soil,  short 
growing  seasons,  steep  hills,  etc. 

Much  worthy  effort  is  expended  in  producing  good  crops, 
"but  oftentimes  a  gain  in  the  "best  of  crops  is  lost  "by  feeding 
to  inefficient  live  stock.     There  is  no  surer  way  of  losing 
money  than  by  feeding  crops  to  animals  the  products  or  gain 
from  which  do  not  pay  the  cost  of  feeding. 

Some  men  attribute  their  success  to  the  particular  kind  of 
crop  they  grow  or  the  particular  wey  of  feeding  live  stock. 
More  likely  their  success  is  due  to  a  good-sized  farm  business, 
good  or  average  crops,  and  a  good  quality  of  live  stock. 

On  fourteen  farms  in  southern  Pennsylvania  where  the  re- 
ceipts per  cow  were  less  than  $40,  not  a  farm  made  as  much 
as  $1000  labor  income.     On  twenty  four  farms  m  the  same  dis- 
trict, with  only  a  slightly  larger  acreage  but  with  the  re- 
ceipts per  cow  between  $101  and  $13  5,  only  three  farms  made  a 
labor  income  of  less  than  $1000.     Half  these  farms  macfee  more 
than  §1500.     The  reason  is  perfectly  obvious.     The  first  group 
of  farmers  were  growing  fair  crops,  but  they  could  not  possi- 
bly succeed  when  the  other  part  of  their  business  was  so  weak. 
Trie  second  group  not  only  produced  good  crops,  but  they  util- 
ised them  efficiently. 

Another  way  in  which  some  farmers  fail  is  in  the  use  of 
labor,  both  man  and  horse.    Everything  they  do  seems  to  take 
about  twice  as  long  as  it  should,  hence  they  receive  only 
half  pay  for  their  work.    Farming  does  not  pay  for  ineffi- 
cient work  any  more  than  any  other  business.     An  acre  of  hay 
normally  requires  about  ten  hours  of  man  labor  for  each  cut- 
ting.     Some  men  will  waste  nearly  this  much  time  in  just 
getting  started.     They  may  grow  good  crops  and  have  good 
stock,  but  their  inability  to  work  lessens  their  chances  of 
success . 

Successful  farming  calls  for  the  best  of  judgment.  It 
means  good  cro^s,     good  live  stock  well  fed  and  handled,  and 
a    thoroughly  balanced  business  in  every  way.  -  E.  H.  Thomson. 
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A  USEFUL  ENTERPRISE  EOR  THE  COTTON  COUNTRY. 

The  growing  of  melilotus,  or  sweet  clover,  is  a  valuable 
enterprise  to  "be  taken  into  account  in  planning  a  farm  organi- 
sation in  the  "Black  Prairie  Belt"  and  on  ether  lime  soil  re- 
gions of  the  cotton  country.     This  crop  may  "be  used  to  in- 
crease the  diversity  of  enterprises  with  comparatively  little 
increase  in  the  la"bor  requirements  of  the  farm.     It  is  a  le- 
gume and  supplies  pasture,  forage,  and  seed  for  farm  use  and 
for  sale,  and  is  without  a  peer  as  a  soil  "builder  for  the 
prairie  soils. 

A  farmer  at  Macon,  Miss.,  had  eight  acres  which  he  saved 
for  seed  and  which  will  net  him  about  $50  an  acre.     He  cut 
the  clover  with  a  "binder  just  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to 
shatter  and  set  it  up  in  shocks  like  grain.     The  clover  was 
thrashed  with  a  common  grain  thrasher,  which  hulled  most  of 
the  seed  "but  left  the  unhulled  seed  and  light  seed  in  the 
hulled  seed.     Part  of  this  was  recleaned  "by  winnowing  out 
the  light  seed  with  the  wind  and  then  screening  out  the  un- 
nulled  seed.     The  result  was  a  cleaned  product  of  fine  quality. 

This  farmer  estimates . that  the  yield  of  recleaned  seed 
will  run  "between  four  and  five  "bushels  to  the  acre,  and  he 
is  selling  this  for  $12.50  per  "bushel.     The  gross  receipts 
will  run  close  to  $50  per  acre.     In  addition  to  this  the  soil 
on  which  this  clover  grew  has  "been  greatly  improved  "by  the 
nitrogen  gathered  "by  the  "bacteria  on  the  roots  and  "by  the 
mass  of  organic  matter  returned  to  it  in  the  form  of  the  de- 
cayed stubble  and  roots.     This  clover  was  sown  on  oats  two 
years  ago  and  produced  two  crops  of  hay  after  the  oats  were 
harvested.   -  M.  A.  Crosby. 


SECOND-YEAR  HAY  A  PROFITABLE  CROP. 

Hay  is  a  crop  that  is  usually  profitable  when  it  has  an 
adequate    market  not  too  far  from  the  farm.     It  is  one  of  our 
most  widely  and  generally  distributed  crops.     On  some  f arms , 
however,  hay  occupies  the  land  for  only  one  year  of  tne  ro- 
tation when  it  might  profitably  be  continued  a  year  longer. 

A  case  in  point  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures 
from  five  years*  complete  cost  records  on  a  general  farm  in 
western  New  York.     The  rotation  on  this  farm  for  two  years 
of  the  five  was  beans  one  year,  wheat  one  year,  and  clover 
hay  one  year.     The  average  net  profit  per  acre  for  each  of 
these  crops  for  the  five  years  was:     beans,  $1.60;  wheat, 
§2.08;  clover  hay,  $3.24,  making  an  average  net  profit  per 
year  of  §2.30  an  acre  for  the  three-year  rotation.  During 
three  years  the  hay  field  was  left  to  produce  a  second  year's 
crop  of  mixed  hay.     The  average  net  profit  on  this  crop  for 
the  three  years  was  $5.87  per  acre  per  year,  giving  an  average 
net  profit  per  year  for  the  four-year  rotation  of  $5.20  per 
acre,  nearly  4C#  higher  than  the  profit  realized  from  the 
three-year  rotation.  -  J".  S.  Ball. 
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THS  COST  OP  HORSE  LABOR  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  FARM  ORGANIZATION. 

Farmers  generally  aim  to  keep  enough  horses  to  he  ahle  to 
handle  their  work  promptly  during  the  rush  periods.     Some  men 
keep  an  extra  horse  as  an  insurance  against  mishaps.     On  high- 
ly specialized  farms,  where  only  one  or  two  crops  are  produced, 
this  may  mean  the  keeping  of  horses  for  work  during  short  per- 
iods with  little  or  no  work  for  them  the  rest  of  the  year.  Un- 
like the  idle  plow,  the  horse  must  he  fed  and  cared  for  even 
when  not  used.     The  actual  cost  of  keeping  a  farm  horse  is  close 
to  §100  a  year,  and  one  or  two  extra  horses  materially  increase 
the  expense  of  operating  the  farm.     Many  farmers,  when  "brought 
to  realize  the  expense  of  keeping  a  horse,  have  modified  their 
farming  systems  so  as  to  "better  distrihute  the  need  of  horse  la- 
bor and  by  so  doing  have  been  able  not  only  to  dispense  with  one 
or  more  horses  but  also  to  get  more  profitable  work  from  the  re- 
maining horses  and  to  increase  the  net  earnings  of  the  farms. 

Tne ^following  statement  illustrates  the  fact  that  horse 
labor  is  expensive: 

COST  OP  KEEPING  HORSES  ON  AN  ILLINOIS  FARM,  1912. 
(Average  number  of  horses  for  the  year,  10.28) 


Corn  289.75  bu.     at  $0,595  $1^2.30 

Oats  655  "       "      0.36  235.44 

Oil  cake  50  lbs.  "  0.02  1.00 
Hay  12.08  tons  «     18.50  223.55 

Straw        168        bales"      0.377  74.65       Per  head 

Total  feed  $706.94  $68.70 

Pasture  and  building  charge                          100.80  9.81 

Labor                                                                    69.49  6.75 

Interest  on  inventory  values                          50.62  4.95 

Shoeing  and  sundries                                       21.50  2.09 

Total  $949,35  $92.30 

Credits: 

Manure  $25.00 
Increased  inventory  25.00 

50.00  4.86 

Total  net  cost  $899.35  $87.50 


This  farmer,  after  obtaining  a  record  of  the  cost  of 
keeping  his  work  hores,  found  that  the  feed  alone,  charged 
at  farm  prices,  was  $68.70  per  horse.     The  total  of  all  costs 
was  $92.30.    By  crediting  the  horses  with  value  of  manure 
saved  and  with  the  increase  in  value  of  young  horses,  the 
net  cost  is  $87.50.     Compared  with  other  cost  data  on  horses, 
this  is  a  reasonable  yearly  cost  per  horse.     These  horses 
worked  an  average  of  813  hours  per  horse,  which  cost  $87.50, 
or  10f  cents  for  each  hour.  -  C.  M.  Bennett. 
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MACHINERY  EQUIPMENT  Oil  SOUTHERN  FAEMS. 

There  is  an  economic  reason  "back  of  the  poor  machinery 
equipment  of  southern  farms.     Cotton  is  the  major  crop 
of  the  South,  and  the  bulk  of  this  crop  is  raised  "by  negro 
croppers.     The  limit  of  cotton  production  by  any  one  cropper 
is  the  amount  that  he  and  his  family  can  harvest.    Under  the 
scale  of  cotton  prices  which  has  existed  for  the  past  decade 
the  landlord  makes  the  greatest  profit  when  the  largest  per- 
cent of  his  land  is  put  in  cotton.     The  one-horse  negro  ten- 
ant can  with  this  horse  produce  all  the  cotton  that  he  and 
his  family  can  harvest  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  feed 
for  his  horse.     This  usually  amounts  to  about  15  acres  of 
cotton  and  five  or  six  of  corn.     If  this  negro  cropper  were 
equipped  with  modern  tillage  implements  he  would  still  not 
be  able  to  grow  more  cotton  than  he  did  before.    He  could, 
however,  vastly  increase  his  acreage  of  corn,  growing  six 
or  eight  times  as  large  an  acreage  as  he  now  grows .  This 
arrangement,  with  cotton  prices  high,  would  be  immensely 
more  profitable  to  the  negro  cropper  but  would  be  immensely 
less  profitable  to  the  landlord.     Under  such  a  scheme,  in- 
stead of  putting  75  percent  of  the  land  to  cotton  this  crop 
would  occupy  only  about  30  percent  of  the  cropper's  acreage, 
and  the  landlord  would  suffer  financial  loss  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  value  of  the  crops  -  corn  and  cotton.  With 
75-cent  corn  and  12-cent  cotton  the  loss  to  the  landlord 
would  be  considerable.    He  has  not,  therefore,  encouraged 
the  use  of  such  machinery  among  the  tenants.     The  landlord's 
problem  is  to  encourage  intensive  rather  than  extensive  agri- 
culture . 

If,  however,  cotton  prices  continue  low  this  disparage- 
ment between  ac^e  value  of  corn  and  cotton  may  cease  to  ex- 
ist or  even  start  to  operate  on  the  side  of  corn,  a  crop 
which  in  the  South  particularly  requires  no  concentration 
of  labor  at  any  period,  thus  making  for  extensive  rather 
than  intensive  agriculture  for  the  region.     On  account  of 
the  longer  planting  period  and  the  very  saild  fall  and  win- 
ter season  in  this  section,  which,  allows  a  longer  harvest- 
ing period,  the  acreage  of  corn  which  can  be  handled  by  one 
man  in  the  South  should  be  vastly  greater  than  such  acreage 
in  the  North,  provided  the  topographic  conditions  are  com- 
parable . 

Fundamentally ,  however,  in  attempting  to  make  this  re- 
adjustment there  are  two  important  considerations  over  and 
above  the  mere  purchase  and  operation  of  more  extensive  ma- 
chinery equipment.     These  are  (I)  the  readjustment  of  field 
&reas,  throwing  together  larger  bodies  of  land,  and  (2)  in- 
stalling a  surface  drainage  system  along  the  line  of  the 
Mangum  Terrace  in  lieu  of  the  old  open  ditches  and  small 
Georgia  Terrace,  botn  of  which  require  contour  cultivation.  - 
o .  S .   Cates . 
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THE  CITY  BRED  FARMER. 

The  Office  of  Farm  Management  receives  many  letters  from 
city  people  wiao  have  read  glowing  accounts  of  the  wealth  that 
may  be  made  on  the  farm.     A  large  percentage  of  these  people 
have  already  bought  farm  land.     Some  of  them  appear  to  be- 
lieve that  the  reason  all  farmers  are  not  rich  is  because  of 
extravagance,  wastefulness,  ignorance,  and  a  lack  of  business 
ability. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  farmers  as  a  class  are  intelligent, 
industrious,  and  economical,  and  many,  of  them  are  men  of  good 
business  judgment.    Further,  those  who  have  made  a  thorough 
study  of  the  business  side  of  farming  know  that  it  is  not  an 
easy  matter  to  make  money  on  the  farm.     Only  the  most  practi- 
cal and  experienced  farmers  are  making  any  considerable  prof- 
it out  of  their  business.    Most  of  the  money  that  has  been 
made  on  the  farm  in  recent  years  has  been  made,  not  by  farm- 
ing, but  by  the  rise  of  price  on  farm  lands.     In  the  nature 
of  things  this  rise  can  not  continue  indefinitely,  and  some 
one  will  own  this  land  when  the  price  becomes  practically 
stationary  or  perhaps  starts  to  decline. 

While  it  is  true  that  occasionaly  a  city  bred  family 
makes  good  on  the  farm,  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule.     It  is  always  a  risk  to  invest  in  a  business  without 
first  making  a  tnorough  study  of  that  business.     Many  city 
people  who  have  saved  up  a  few  hundred  dollars  and  who  have 
had  little  or  no  farm  experience,  but  who  are  imbued  with  a 
rosy  vision  of  the  joys  and  profits  in  farming,  buy  poor  land 
at  high  prices  and  thereby  lose  the  savings  they  have  been 
years  in  accumulating.     One  city  family  peid  $10,000  cash  and 
assumed  a  $12, 000-mortgage  on  a  farm  worth  only  about  $11,000. 
Another  paid  §2000  cash  and  signed  a  mortgage  for  $6000  on  a 
farm  that  was  later  appraised  at  $3000.     A  city  family  that 
had  saved  $2000  used  this  money  to  make  a  first  payment  on 
cheap  farm  land,  and  when  their  eyes  were  opened  found  they 
still  owed  considerably  more  than  the  farm  was  worth.  For 
seven  years  they  have  worked  almost  night  and  day  to  meet  the 
interest-,  without  being  able  to  reduce  the  principal.  These 
instances  could  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely. 

In  purchasing  a  farm  great  care  should  be  taken  to  get 
a  goq,<i  farm  at  a  fair  price.     To  pay  or  agree  to  pay  more* 
th&;n  the  farm  is  worth  is  to  invite  failure.     From  a  busi- 
ness standpoint  no  farm  that  does  not  pay  interest  on  the 
total  investment,  depreciation  on  equipment,  and  wages  for 
all  labor  performed  on  that  farm  is  successful. 

Even  when  great  care  is  taken  in  making  the  investment 
only  in  exceptional  cases  should  the  city  bred  family  attempt 
farming.     Generally  the  best  advice  that  can  be  given  to  the 
city  bred  man  who  desires  to  become  a  farmer  is  that  before 
purchasing  a  farm  he  work  as  a  farm  hand  for  two  or  three 
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years.     This  will  give  him  an  opportunity  to  learn  at  first 
hand  many  things  about  the  business,  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical side,  of  farming.     In  no  other  way,  as  a  rule,  can 
he  get  good  farm  training  and  experience  at  less  trouble 
and  expense  or  without  danger  from  financial  disaster.  - 
J.  C.  McDowell. 


SOME  STANDARDS  IN  STEER  FEEDING  OPERATIONS. 

In  considering  stock  management  problems  it  is  important 
to  know  for  each  locality  the  season  in  which  each  operation 
occurs,  the  length  of  season,  and  the  man  and  horse  labor  un- 
its required.     The  following  table  summarises  these  facts  for 
30  records  in  Madison  County,  Ky.,  located  in  the  bluegrass  re- 
gion.   As  the  table  shows,  the  large  majority  of  farmers  sell 
their  cattle  off  the  pasture  in  the  fall.     The  cattle  bought  re- 
main on  the  farm  an  average  of  350  days,  Oct.  1  to  Sept.  15. 

Hrs.  per  steer 


Operations      No.  of 
or  events  records 

No.  of 

steers 

Season 

No.  of 

days 

for 

Man 

period 
Horse 

Bought 

7 

415 

Sep.l  -Jan.l 

122 

.82 

.43 

Fall  pasture 

30 

Oct.l  -Dec. 15 

76 

Fed  roughage 

19 

1154 

Dec .15 -Apr . 15 

121 

7.45 

12.52 

Fed  grain 

15 

880 

Feb. 9  -Apr. 23 

73 

1.56 

Fed  silage 

3 

188 

Jan. 1  -May  1 

121 

5.75 

Summer  pasture 

30 

Apr.23-Sep.15 

144 

Sold 

30 

1950 

May  1  -Jan.l 

245 

.11 

The  man  hours  and  horse  hours  required  for  each  operation 
may  be  taken  as  standards,  so  that  with  any  given  system  of  feed- 
ing the  amount  of  time  required  for  feeding  a  given  number  of 
steers  for  a  given  period  may  be  approximately  calculated. 

In  this  county  159  records  were  taken,  from  which  the  cost 
of  man  labor  and  horse  (or  mule)  work  has  been  calculated  to  be 
$1.06  and  |0.81  per  day,  respectively.     Taking  these  costs  as  a 
basis  of  calculation  the  labor  and.  power  cost  of  steer  feeding 
may  be  determined.     The  seasons  and  length  of  season  of  the  var- 
ious operations  and  events  will  enable  one  to  locate  them  rela- 
tively to  other  operations  to  be  done  on  the  farm.    All  such 
facts  are  fundamental  in  the  interpretation  of  farm  organiza- 
tion. -  J.  H.  Arnold. 
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RELATION  OF  SIZE  OP  BUSINESS  TO  THE  FARMER'S'  INCOME. 

A  careful  study  in  regard  to  the  profits  made  by  a 
large  number  of  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  shows  that  the  size  of  the  farm  business  is  one  of 
th^  most ' important  factors  controlling  the  farmer1 s  income. 
The  problem  of  how  large  an  investment  is  needed  in  order 
to  carry  on  a  certain  type  of  farming  to  advantage  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.    The  amount  of  this  investment  will 
vary  according  to  the  type  of  farming  and  to  the  region  se- 
lected . 

In  a  survey  of  over  100  farms  in  an  irrigated  district 
in  Utah  only  three  farm  owners  with  less  than  §10,000  total 
capital  received  a  labor  income  of  more  than  $1000  for  their 
year's  work.     In  a  group  of  35  of  these  men,  who  had  small 
farms  and  an  average  capital  of  §5345,  the  average  labor  in- 
come was  $235.     One  cut  of  every  five  received  nothing  for 
his  labor  and  made  less  than  5$  interest  on  his  farm  invest- 
ment.   With  high-priced  land  this  amount  of  capital  gave  him 
too  small  an  area  to  utilize m to  advantage.     If  land  were  cheap- 
er, so  that  a  much  larger  area  could  be  obtained  with  this  same 
amount  of  money,  then  $10,000  might  be  a  sufficient  investment 
to  give  the  farmer  a  substantial  income. 

In  the  Central  States,  where  corn,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the 
prevailing  crops  and  where  land  is  from  fi50  to  $250  an  acre, 
$10,000  would  be  entirely  too  small  an  investment  to  yield  the 
owner  a  good  income  for  the  reason  that  40  to  50  acres,  the 
total  amount  of  land  he  could  possibly  buy  with  this  amount  of 
money,  would  not  utilize  his  teams,  machinery,  or  labor  to  the 
fullest  advantage. 

On  the  oth«r  hand,  the  number  of  acres  is  not  always  a 
true  measure,  as  a  big  business  can  be  conducted  on  a  small 
area.    Forty  acres  of  truck  and  small  fruits  may  equal  a  200- 
acre  farm  devoted  to  grain,  hay,  cattle,  and  hcgs.     It  is  the 
type  of  farming  that  determines  the  number  of  acres  necessary 
for  efficient  operation.    Many  persons  have  made  the  mistake 
of  buying  too  high-priced  land  for  successful  general  farming. 
In  other  words,  they  paid  truck  farming  prices  for  land  which 
on  account  of  market  relations  should  be  used  for  only  grain 
and  general  farming. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  investment  that  should  be 
used  ass  working  capital  is  equally  as  important  as  size  of 
investment.     Generally  speaking,  about  ?5#  to  8&fs  of  the  farm- 
er's investment  is  in  real  estate,  the  other  lc%  to  25$  being 
in  livestock  and. other  equipment.     This  proportion  will  vary 
according^ to  the  v type  of  farming  followed.     In  regions  where 
dairying  is  the  main  enterprise,  the  amount  of  working  capi- 
tal may  represent  one  fourth  of  the  entire  investment, 

A. .third  point  in  the  consideration  of  the  farmer's  in- 
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vestment  is  the  quality  of  material  in  which  working  capi- 
tal is  invested.    This  is  especially  true  in  regard  to  live- 
stock.    Investigations  relating  to  profits  in  farming  show 
conclusively  that  the  efficiency  of  the  animals  to  which  the 
crops  are  fed  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determ- 
ining the  farmer's  net  income.    This  is  to  he  expected,  since 
on  a  large  majority  of  farms  in  this  country  the  hulk  of  the 
crops  is  in  reality  sold  to  the  dairy  herd  or  to  meat  produc- 
ing animals.     If  these  are  of  such  poor  quality  that  they 
yield  low  returns  for  their  feed  the  income  to  the  farmer  must 
be  correspondingly  small.     Hence,  no  matter  how  large  the  to- 
tal investment,  if  the  quality  of  the  equipment  is  deficient 
financial  failure  is  inevitable,  -  E.  H.  Thomson, 


LABOR  ON  COTTON,  CORN,  AND  SWEET  POTATOES  ON 
EIGHT  FARMS  IN  ARKANSAS, 

A  knowledge  of  the  labor  necessary  to  conduct  farm  en- 
terprises is  fundamental  in  farm  organization  work.    The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  expenditure  and  distribution  of  work 
units  per  acre  for  cotton,  corn,  and  sweet  potatoes,  as  com- 
piled from  daily  records  on  eight  upland  farms  in  Arkansas, 
the  work  unit  being  ten  hours,  or  one  day  of  labor. 

Work  Units  per  Acre. 


Cotton  Corn  Sweet  Potatoes 


Man 

Horse 

Man 

Horse 

Man 

Horse 

Jan. 

.050 

.070 

Feb. 

.191 

.330 

.210 

.299 

Mar . 

.043 

.058 

.171 

.287 

.010 

Apr. 

.475 

.510 

.603 

.972 

.213 

.020 

May 

.833 

.880 

1.174 

1.220 

1 . 240 

1.512 

June 

1.475 

.570 

.794 

.  672 

1.500 

.740 

July 

.718 

,790 

.  3C8 

.200 

1.850 

.820 

Aug. 

.175 

♦  186 

.015 

.406 

•  400 

Sept. 

.790 

.049 

.135 

.117 

.021 

.040 

Oct. 

1.340 

.196 

,300 

.322 

1.170 

.780 

Nov, 

.825 

.177 

.194 

.182 

4,020 

2.478 

Bee . 

.045 

'  .090 

,050 

.072 

6.940 

3.650 

:  4.175 

4.423 

10.430 

6.430 

The  average  yields  per  acre  of  these  crops  were:  cotton, 
195  pounds  of  lint;  corn,  23  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  130  bush- 
els. -  A.  D.  McNair. 
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LOW  PRICE  0?  COTTON  AS  AFFECTING  AMOUNT  OF 
SOUTHERN  LANDS  UNDER  CULTIVATION. 

Along  with  the  changes  in  the  South  caused  "by  low  price  of 
cotton  we  may  look  for  a  decrease  in  cot ton . acreage  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  corn  acreage.     With  this  must  corse  a  read- 
justment either  in  total  tillage  area  or  in  farm  population.  A 
decrease  in  cotton  acreage  and  a  vast  increase  in  corn  means  that 
fewer  labors  are  needed  per  acre.     This  may  mean  either  further 
drift  of  the  negro  population  to  the  cities  or  it  may  mean  "bring- 
ing more  land  under  the  plow. 

Experience  has  proved  that  there  are  now  in  the  South  vast 
areas  of  very  high  class  land  which  has  "been  depleted  of  humus  and 
allowed  to  go  hack  to  scrub  pines  and  broomsedge  -  Nature's  meth- 
od of  recuperation.     Since  the  general  recognition  of  the  effica- 
cy of  winter  legumes  in  restoring  such  lands,  however,  it  has  be- 
come obvious  that  a  mistake  was  made  in  allowing  this  reforesta- 
tion, which  mistake  would  not  have  been  made  had  knowledge  of  win- 
ter legumes  in  years  past  been  as  general  as  it  now  is.     In  many 
of  the  Southern  States  the  forest  has  actually  been  enroaching 
on  the  cultivated  land,  and  under  such  readjustment  as  outlined 
there  would  come  an  opportunity  to  wrest  back  from  Nature  that 
which  was  given  he?*  through  lack  of  knowledge.    Not  only  would 
further  clearing  of  land  help  to  relieve  the  present  situation 
and  hold  labor  on  the  farms,  but  it  would  also  tend  to  pave  the 
way  for  mere  economic  utilisation  of  labor  and  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  crops. when  the  cotton  market  has  been  restored  to  normal 
condition,  "bringing  in  turn  all  the  greater  prosperity  to  the  re- 
gion. -  J.  S.  Gates. 


A  METHOD  OE  BURNING  LONG -LEAF  PINE  STUMPS . 

A  cheap  and  satisfactory  method  of  disposing  cf  the  long- 
leaf  pine  stumps  of  the  South  has  been  employed  in  western  Louis- 
iana and  eastern  Texas.     A  trench  about  8  inches  deep  is  dug  en- 
tirely around  the  stump.     A  J-f-ineh  hole  is  then  bored,  starting 
near  the  bottom  cf  the  trench  and  extending  downward  at  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees  slightly  past  the  center  of  the  taproot  of 
the  stump.     The  hole  is  then  loaded  with  a  small  amount  of  dy- 
namite; the  charge  is  then  tamped  and  exploded.     The  dynamite  is 
used  simply  to  crack  the  stump.     E.-om  half  to  a  whole  stick  (i  to 
\  lb.)  is  sufficient  to  crack  a  20-inch  stump  so  that  it  will 
rurn  without  further  attention  to  slightly  below  the  bottom  of 
the  trench.     Tne  hole  in  the  taproot  may  be  bored  by  hand  or  by 
►ans  of  the  electric  boring  machine  described  in  Farmers'  Bui- 
lt; tin  No .  600. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  the  usual  practice  of 
breaking  the  taproot  and  throwing  the  stump  out  of  the  ground 
with  dynamite  are  the  great  saving  in  dynamite,  the  elimination 
of  expense  in  disposing  of  the  pieces  of  stump,  and  absence  of 
deep  holes  to  be  filled.     Burning  the  stumps  in  the  ground  does 
not  appear  to  injure  the  soil.  -  E.  D.  Strait. 
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SUGGESTIONS  TO  SOUTHERN  FARMERS  IN 
VIEW  OE  THE  COTTON  CRISIS. 

In  an  emergency  like  the  present  one  in  the  South,  with 
the  market  for  its  one  great  money  crop  practically  demoral- 
ized and  likely  to  "be  so  for  some  time,  the  logical  lines  of 
action  by  the  farmers  for  the  relief  of  the  situation  are: 

•   1.    The  adoption  of  measures  for  the  reduction  of  farm 
and  home  expenses,  both  immediate  and  future,  "by  producing  and 
saving  more  food  for  the  family  and  grain  and  forage  for  its 
I ivestock. 

2.  The  substitution  of  other  money  crops  for  part  of  the 
cotton  acreage.     The  South  imports  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
grain,  hay,  meat,  and  other  food  that  it  can  produce. 

3.  The  extension  of  such  livestock  enterprises  as  can  he 
profitably  pursued  under  the  prevailing  prices  of  grain  and  for- 
age. 

4.  The  reduction  of  the  expense  of  fertility  control  by 
adding  to  the  supply  of  decaying  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 

This  means  well  planned  diversified  farming.     The  first 
step  to  be  taken,  and  this  immediately,   is  the  more  extensive 
planting  of  winter  crops  to  be  used  partly  for  winter  and  spring 
grazing,  partly  for  spring  hay  and  gram  for  farm  use  and  for 
market,  and  partly  for  cover  crops   to  be  turned  into  the  soil 
for  fertility  control.     These  crops  should  include  oats  partic- 
ularly for  grain,  oats,  barley,  and  rye  with  or  without  vetches 
for  hay,  and  any  of  them  for  winter  and  spring  grazing  or  to 
turn  under. 

October  and  November  are  the  best  months  for  planting 
these  crops  in  the  cotton  country,  but  the  planting  may  be  ex- 
tended into  the  winter.     In  some  sections  of  the  South  bur  clo- 
ver or  crimson  clover  may  be  addea  to  the  list,  and  in  many  lo- 
cations lespedeza,  or  Japan  clover,  and  sweet  clover  may  be  sown 
on  the  grain  in  the  spring  for  summer  and  fall  grazing  or  hay. 

Winter  crops  wiLl  usually  be  followed  by  summer  legumes, 
such  as  eowpeas,  soy  beans,  beggar  weed,  etc, 

Eall  and  winter  vegetables  should  be  planted  for  home  use 
and  for  the  local  market. 

Corn  and  other  summer  crcps  will  require  considerable  in- 
•crease  to  meet  the  farm  demands  aside  from  the  large  quantities 
needed  by  the  city  and  town  markets,  the  bulk  of  which  are  now 
imported . 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  large  and  profita- 
ble increase  in  hog3  and  hog  products  in  the  South,  and  immedi- 
ate steps  should  be  taken  for  tne  extension  of  this  enterprise 
by  the  saving  of  all  brood  sows  and  gilts  that  may  be  desirable 
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for  increase  and  the  immediate  planting  of  crops  for  winter  and 
spring  grazing  to  be  followed  "by  summer  and  fall  crops  for  the 
same  purpose.     With  this  enterprise  rigid  precaution  should  "be 
taken  against  hog  cholera.     Infection  may  he  carried  from  field 
to  field  or  from  farm  to  farm  on  the  feet  and  "bodies  of  animals 
and  men.     Quarantine  of  "both  sick  and  well  hogs,  together  with 
tne  use  of  serum  for  inoculation  when  danger  threatens,  will  re- 
duce this  disease  to  a  minimum. 

Other  livestock  enterprises  should  he  extended  more  conser- 
vatively, as  greater  skill  is  required  to  make  them  profitable. 

The  aim  should  he  to  produce  enough  hay  and  forage,  grain, 
vegetahles,  poultry  products,  and  pork  produces  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  farm  family  and  to  supply  nearhy  villages,  towns,  a.nd 
cities.     If  the  amount  of  any  of  these  things  grown  in  the  South, 
except  prohably  pork  products,'  should  exceed  local  demands  prices 
will  undoubtedly  fall  so  low  as  to  render  their  production  for 
market  unprofitable.     Tne  ultimate  welfare  of  the  South  depends 
on  the  development  of  livestock  enterprises  as  a  means  of  find- 
ing an  outlet  for  surplus  hay  and  grain,  hut  it  will  take  time 
to  do  this.     The  immediate  problem  is  the  production  of  supplies 
for  home  use  as  a  means  of  reducing  living  expenses. 

More  detailed  suggestions  for  the  various  sections  of  the 
South  follow  in  articles  by  men  well  acquainted  with  the  region 
of  which  they  write.     The  adoption  of  the  suggestions  given  should 
result  in  »the  production  of  more  money  products,   the  reduction  of 
farm  expenses,  and  the  better  utilization  of  farm  labor  and  equip- 
ment. -  C.  L.  Goodrich. 


OKLAHOMA  AND  TEXAS . 

With  the  present  crisis  in  cotton  Texas  and  Oklahoma  farm- 
ers, in  common  wi tn  those  of  other  cotton  producing  States,  are 
facing  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  their  generation;  and  they 
are  already  aware  of  at  least  one  fundamental  fact--that  they 
have  been  pi  educing  too  much  of  cotton  and  not  enough  of  those 
other  crops  which  go  to  feed  themselves  and  families  and  the  live- 
stock on  tne  place.     In  other  words,  the  Texas  and  Oklahoma  cot- 
ton farmer  is  just  about  ready  to  adopt  the  slogan  "Make  a  living 
first,  then  plant  cotton  on  tne  land  that  is  left." 

Farmers  in  these  States  have  many  crops  with  which  to  re- 
place a  part  of  their  cotton.     Prominent  among  them  might  be  men- 
tioned corn,  kafir,  milo,  feterita,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  millet,  wheat, 
oats,  cowpeas,  rape,  Bermuda  and  Sudan  grass.     In  fact,  it  isn't 
so  much  a  question  of  crops  as  it  is  one  of  making  the  selection 
which  will  best  fit  individual  needs. 

Corn  should  be  planted  only  on  the  best  lands  of  the  central 
and  eastern  part  of  the  area,  and  in  all  other  sections  should  be 
replaced  by  kafir,  milo,  or  feterita.     Wneat,  when  grown  in  rota- 
tion with  other  crops,  should  return  a  good  profit  upon  many  cot- 
ton farms,     Oats,  alfalfa,  and  practically  all  of  the  other  crops 
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named  are  adapted  generally  to  the  cotton  belt  and  when  utilized 
in  the  proper  manner  will  prove  to  be  valuable  aids  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  cotton  section. 

But  in  order  to  utilize  those  crops  which  have  been  discuss- 
ed so  as  to  get  the  most  value  from  them  they  should  be  fed  to 
some  form  of  livestock.     The  kind  of  livestock  will  depend  to  a 
great  extent  upon  individual  preference.     One  farmer  may  pre- 
fer horses  or  mules,  while  another  may  prefer  cattle  or  hogs. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  most  cotton  farmers  will  see  their 
real  opportunity  in  the  production  of  pork,  at  least  for  the  next 
few  years.     The  initial  investment  needed  for  pork  is  comparative 
ly  low,  the  returns  begin  to  come  in  within  a  few  months,  and  less 
skill  is  necessary  for  its  profitable  production.   -  C.  E.  Hoke. 


LOUISIANA. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  proper  method  of 
handling  the  present  cotton  crop.     No  matter  how  good  these  sug- 
gestions or  how  perfect  the  plans  it  will  require  considerable 
time  to  put  thorn  into  effect.     Much  planning  and  organization 
will  be  required,  and  every  phase  of  the  new  plans  will  consume 
time.     In  the  meantime,  what  shall  the  farmer  do?    His  needs  are 
multiplying  rapidly;  he  must  act  at  once  and  plan  for  the  future. 

He  should  sell  just  as  little  cotton  as  possible,  holding 
the  remainder  until  he  can  sell  at  a  profit.     Practise  rigid  econ- 
omy, and  resolve  never  again  to  be  caught  in  such  a  predicament. 
In  other  words,  plan  now  to  have  more  than  one  product  for  sale 
next  year. 

This  means  diversification.     The  large  planter  is  often  op 
posed  to  diversification,  but  he  is  not  often  as  strong  against 
it  as  he  is  against  unprofitable  prices  for  cotton.  Diversifica- 
tion is  the  best  plan  of  farm  management  anyway.     It  is  a  form  of 
insurance  against  unfavorable  weather  conditions.     Where  there  is 
only  one  crop  unfavorable  weather  conditions  may  and  often  do 
cause  great  loss  to  the  farmer* s  only  source  of  income.     In  the 
Northern  States  those  farms  which  have  from  three  to  five  source:; 
of  income  are  considerably  more  profitable  than  those  of  fewer 
sources.    When  investigations  in  the  South  are  completed  it  will 
no  doubt  be  discovered  that  the  same  principle  applies  in  the  cot- 
ton region. 

If,  then.,  diversification  is  the  course  to  pursue  begin  at 

once* 

1.     Gather  as  many  cowpeas  and  save  as  many  soy  beans  for 
seed  as  possible. 

2,     Save  the  present  potato  crop  and  store  away  carefully 
for  higher  prices. 

3.     If  there  is  a  possibility  to  save  more  hay  or  roughage 
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ihis  fall,  do  that  at  once  or  at  least  "be  prepared  to  when  the 
time  comes. 

4.  Eegin  at  once  to  sow  oats,  but  do  not  neglect  to  treat 
the  seed  for  smut  "before  sowing.     Tnere  is  ample  time  yet  to  sow 
oats  in  the  southern  half  of  the  cotton  region. 

5.  In  those  sections  where  lespedeza  does  well  every  farm- 
er should  have  lespedeza  seed  tc  sow  in  the  oats  next  February 
and  March. 

6.  If  oats  are  usually  not  very  profitable  in  one's  own 
section  a  dressing  of  barnyard  manure  should  be  put  on  in  early 
spring,  or  in  rare  cases  a  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

7.  However,  the  commercial  fertilizer  bill  should  be  ma- 
terially cut  down  by  judiciously  saving  barnyard  manure  this  win- 
ter.    To  those  who  have  never  cleaned  off  a  lot  every  day  it  as 
surprising  what  an  amount  of  manure  can  be  saved  in  a  few  weeks. 

8.  Do  not  omit  winter  cover  crops,  particularly  on  the  hill 

land . 

9.  Provision  should  be  made  now  for  pasture  and  hay  crops; 
some  of  these  snould  be  seeded  this  fall.     In  some  instances  this 
will  be  oats  and  lespedeza,  in  seme  red  clover,  and  in  some  alfal- 
fa.    On  many  plantations  it  nay  mean  nothing  more  than  taking  bush- 
es and  stumps  off  a  Bermuda  sod  to  permit  mowing  for  hay.  Hay 

is  a  good  staple  crop  for  the  South  to  grow.    Grow  enough  for 
yourself  and  some  for  your  neighbor  in  town.     All  have  been  buy- 
ing heretofore.     The  grain  sections  will  very  likely  plant  heav- 
ily to  grain  hoping  to  have  a  lot  for  export  to  feed  the  war- 
stricken  nations,  and  if  so  they  will  not  have  so  much  hay  for 
the  South. 

3  0.  Also,  farmers  of  the  South  should  make  a  moderate  in- 
crease in  the  corn  acreage  because  the  North  can  not  supply  Eu- 
rope and  the  South  at  the  same  time. 

11.     Grow  into  the  stock  business  but  do  not  spend  a  lot 
of  money  going  into  it.     To  go  into  cattle  or  mule  raising  from 
the  ground  floor  requires  considerably  more  capital  than  is  new 
available  and  too  much  time  is  required  to  give  immediate  relief. 
However,  the  small  farmer  at  least  should  arrange  to  breed  and 
raise  his  work  stock  instead  of  .buying  it.     Those  who  have  young 
stock  new,  particularly  females,  should  keep  them  and  establish 
a  good  nerd.     Cooperate  with  neighbors  and  get  a  good  sire  for 
the  community*     Hogs  will  give  the  quickest  returns  and  can  be 
m&de  very  profitable  if  grazing  crops  are  provided.     They  can, 
if  necessary,  help  market  the  surplus  corn.     Sheep  will  give 
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f airly  quick  returns  and  will  not  require  much  capital  for  a 
"beginning.     It  may  not  be  possible  to  "begin  with  more  than  one 
class  of  stock  this  winter,  "but  make  preparations  for  more  in 
the  future. 

12.    Raise  all  crops  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  fin- 
ishing of  stock  for  market.     Raise  as  much  food  for  the  home 
as  possible,  such  as  garden  products,  potatoes,  syrup,  poultry 
and  eggs,  etc. 

13    Steer  shy  of  truck  crops  on  a  large  scale.     The  risk 
is  too  great  and  the  market  too  easily  glutted. 

14.     Use  the  rest  of  the  land  and  time  for  the  production 
of  cotton;  make  this  the  surplus  crop. 

Follow  this  system  for  a  year  or  two,  and  then  possibly 
"by  the  time  the  present  crisis  is  entirely  over  merchants  and 
"bankers  will  begin  to  see  the  value  of  other  crops  besides  cot- 
ton and  will  form  e  credit  system  on  these  crops.  -  M.  B.  Oates. 


GEORGIA. 

The  present  situation  confronting  the  cotton  growers  ad- 
mittedly calls  for  a  decreased  acreage  to  be  planted  to  that 
staple  during  the  coming  year.     This  means  the  planting  of  oth- 
er crops,  prominent  among  which  should  be  those  that  will  sup- 
plement the  rather  short  crop  of  feeds  grown  this  season.  Among 
these  the  winter  grains,  particularly  oats,  should  have  a  large 
place.     At  a  time  when  feeds  and  food  stuffs  promise  to  be  high 
in  price  and  cotton  money  not  plentiful  this  opportunity  to  les- 
sen or  eliminate  the  feed  bill  should  be  used  to  full  advantage. 

The  immediate  seeding  of  considerably  increased  areas  to 
the  grain  crops  would  go  far  toward  improving  the  market  for  cot- 
ton, since  it  would  lessen  the  temptation  to  overplant  that  crop 
next  year  and  would  furnish  the  best  evidence  that  the  promises 
to  decrease  the  acreages  in  cotton  will  be  kept  in  good  faith. 

Unquestionably,  the  raising  of  hogs  can  be  made  one  of  the 
most  profitable  enterprises  on  southern  farms;  and  especially 
at  the  present  time,  with  every  indication  that  pork  will  be 
even  higher  in  price  and  with  the  necessity  of  placing  less  de- 
pendence upon  cotton,  should  this  enterprise  be  given  more  con- 
sideration.   The  recent  opening  of  a  packing  plant  at  Moultrie, 
Ga.,  should  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  hog  raising  in  this  State, 
since  it  removes  one  of  the  chief  hinderances  to  chat  enterprise. 
This  plant  promises  to  pay  Chicago  prices  for  hogs  and  is  re- 
ported to  be  now  offering  ten  cenis  per  pound  on  foot.     It  is  ob- 
vious that  corn  at  a  dollar  or  more  per  bushel  can  not  be  fed 
to  any  extent  at  a  profit;   therefore,  a  succession  of  pasture 
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crops  is  of  prime  importance,  and  with  them  pork  can  be  pro- 
duced cheaply.     Among  the  crops  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  for 
vinter  and  spring  use  are  rape,  rye,  vetch  and  oats,  "bur  and 
arifflsoii  clover,  tu  he  followed  hy  cowpeas,  Bermuda  pasture,  al- 
falfa, velvet  "beans,  chufas,  artichokes,  and,  above  all,  peanuts. 

With  a  large  crop  of  cotton  still  in  the  field,  the  picking 
of  which  has  been  delayed  "by  the  recent  prolonged  rains,  the 
question  of  preparing  for  and  seeding  winter  grains  and  cover 
and  pasture  crops  is  a  serious  matter.     At  this  season  all  avail- 
able hands  are  needed  in   the  cotton  fields,  while  the  mules  are 
•omp tr at ively  idle.     This  situation  emphasizes  the  need  of  using 
on  many  of  the  cotton  farms  larger  power  units  per  man.     The  use 
'f  K*rg  plows  and  larger  harrows  and  other  implements,  utilizing 
the  power  of  three  or  four  or  mora  mules  per  man,  would  permit 
much  urgent  work  to  be  done,  arithout  seriously  interfering  with 
the  gathering  of  the  crop  in  the  field.     This  applies  particular- 
iy  to  the  larger  plantations,  where  most  of  the  mules  are  now  in 
the  barns  or  pasture.  -  E.  S.  HasJcsll* 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 

All  cotton  not  sold  or  used  as  a  security  for  loans  should 
remain  on  the  farm.     Place  it  on  a  dry  floor  or  pieces  of  tim- 
ber to  protect  it  from  earth  moisture  and  cover  with  an  inex- 
pensive roof  extending  far  enough  beyond  the  eaves  to  shelter 
from  the  drip  snd  from  water  blowing  in  during  storms.  So 
cared  for  cotton  may  and  often  does  remain  for  years  without 
injury.     To  eliminate  the  possibility  of  heavy  loss  from  fire 
it  is  well  to  place  only  a  few  bales  at  any  one  point  and  not 
to  have  these  points  within  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  of  one  an- 
other or  of  a  place  where  fires  are  made. 

The  next  step  the  cotton  farmer  must  take  is  in  the  path 
of  a  more  diversified  agriculture.     3?or  one  or  two  years  the 
cotton  acreage  should  be  reduced  to  allow  consumption  to  cuteh 
up  with  production.     The  extent  of  the  acreage  reduction  advis- 
able depends  upon  the  period  of  suspension  of  operations  in  the 
foreign  mills.     If  these  mills  do  not  operate  at  all  until  an- 
other crop  is  practically  ready  to  gather  acreage  should  have  a 
reduction  of  50^  to  7C$.     Any  shorter  suspension  c^lls  for  a 
reduction  of  30$  to  50^. 

A  diversified  agriculture  is  practically  the  only  fortifi- 
cation the  southern-  farmer  can  erect  against  the  possible  recur- 
rence of  low  prices  for  cotton,   or  as  generally  styled  a  "cotton 
crisis".     Such  diversification  to  be  permanent  must  be  along  ra- 
tional lines.     The  crops  used  must  be  such  as  the  South  can  grow 
and  dispose  of  at  a  profit.     Small  grain  growing  in  certain  sec- 
tions and  under  certain  conditions  should  be  made  a  part  of  tne 
farming  system.    Under  other  conditions  it  had  better  be  let 
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alone.     More  pastures  should  "be  made --provided  they  are  made 
on  the  right  land  and  in  the  right  way.     The  "best  acres  of  corn 
and  cotton  lands  should  not  "be  converted  into  permanent  pasture. 
Many  of  the  poorer  or  rougner  fields  now  devoted  to  these  crops 
had  better  be  converted  into  pastures.     One  of  the  most  promis- 
ing crops  for  the  North  Carolina  cotton  farmer  to  take  up  is 
tJiat  of  hay  and  forage.     The  State  is  now  growing  about  six  mil- 
lion dollars  worth  annually.     Hay  can  be  grown  cheaply  in  this 
State,  and  it  always  sells  for  high  prices.     It  is  not  difficult 
to  prepare  land  for  hay  and  the  crop  is  not  hard  to  harvest  and 
handle.     Tne  market  is  at  hand.    North  Carolina  cotton  farmers 
can  well  cut  down  the  cotton  acreage;  put  some  of  that  land  with 
the  other  idle  or  resting  land  in  permanent  pastures  and  a  part 
of  it  in  hay  crops.     Prepare  this  land  well,  plan  the  right  va- 
rieties ,  and  reap  a  rich  harvest- 

Every  bushel  of  peas  and  soy  beans  available  should  be  save 
for  seed;  the  demand  is  sure  to  be  great  and  the  prices  good. 

Forage  and  grazing  crops  for  hogs  should  receive  immediate 
attention;  then  the  farmer  should  breed  better  hogs  to  eat  these 
crop3 . 

With  attention  to  the  above  matters  the  life  of  the  present 
"cotton  crisis"  will  be  shortened  and  the  probability  of  the  re- 
currence of  a  crisis  of  this  nature  will  be  greatly . diminished . - 
J.  M.  Johnson. 


ARKANSAS . 

The  present  crisis  emphasizes  the  need  of  diversifying 
crops,  and  the  practical  question  is  "How  shall  we  diversify?". 
In  some  sections  it  may  be  rather  late  to  sow  fall  oats  but  in 
others  there  is  still  time.    A  good  plan  wnich  embraces  the  oat 
crop  is  to  divide  the  cropped  area  as  follows: 

1.  One  third,  cotton; 

2.  One  third,  corn; 

3.  One  third,  oats  followed  by  peas  on  half  the  area  and  le 
pedeza  on  the  other  half. 

It  would  be  a  physical  impossibility  to  plant  peas  on  all 
the  cat  stubble  if  the  areas  of  cotton  and  corn  are  as  large  as 
they  should  be,  hence  part  of  this  area  should  be  sowed  in  les- 
pedeza.  If  the  latter  crop  grows  large  enough  for  hay,  well  and 
good;  but  if  it  is  too  short  for  hay  it  may  be  cut  for  seed,  as 
the  seed  value  plus  the  fertilizer  value  will,  under  the  most  un- 
favorable circumstances,  be  worth  $10  an  acre. 

The  corn  in  this  rotation  should  be  cut  by  hand  or  sled  or 
corn  binder  and  shocked  so  that  the  land  between  the  shocks  may 
be  plowed  or  disked  for  fall  oats,  thus  utilizing  a  slack  time 
in  August  or  early  September. 

If  hogs  are  kept  tne  peas  might  be  hogged  down. 
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Another  plan  is  to  divide  the  cropped  area  into  four  parts, 
as  follows: 

1.  One  fourth,  cotton  plus  a  winter  legume; 

2.  One  fourth,  peas  on  part  and  soy  "beans  on  part; 

3.  One  fourth,  corn; 

4.  One  fourth,  oats  followed  "by  peas  on  half  and  lespedeza 
on  half. 

If  the  peas  and  soy  "beans  are  to  be  cut  for  hay  they 
should  be  drilled  in  the  ground  with  a  grain  drill  or  broad- 
casted.    Both  should  be  planted  with  the  idea  of  cutting  the 
hay  in  August,  which  is  a  time  when  work  is  slack  and  weather 
is  good  for  making  hay.     This  would  mean  April  planting  for 
Mammoth  Ye 1 lew  soy  beans  and  May  planting  for  peas. 

If  hogs  are  to  be  kept  in  considerable  numbers  the  rota- 
tion may  be  as  follows: 

1.  One  fourth,  cotton  plus  a  winter  legume; 

2.  One  sixteenth,  peas;  one  sixteenth,  soy  beans  to  be  hogged 
down;  and  one  eighth,   corn  with  peas  between  for  hogging  down 

or  for  late  harvest; 

3.  One  sixteenth,  peas;  one  sixteenth,  soy  beans  for  August 
cutting  of  hay;  and  one  eighth,  corn  to  be  cut  and  shocked  in 
August ; 

4.  One  fourth,  oats  followed  by  peras  on  half  and  lespedesa 
on  half. 

The  latter  plan  is  a  four-year  rotation  arranged  to  provide 
feed  for  hogs,  yet  planned  also  to  distribute  the  labor  well  dur- 
ing the  season. 

If  any  cattle  are  to  be  fed  the  peas  and  soy  beans  should 
all  be  cut  for  hay  and  part  of  the  corn  should  go  into  a  silo 
if  there  is  one  on  the  farm.  P. m tares  should  be  provided  for 
all  stock,  and  this  should  be  Bermuda  grass  and  white  clover 
or  bur  clover.     The  winter  oats  and  winter  legume  in  the  cot- 
ton field  would  also  furnish  pasture  during  the  winter. 

The  foregoing  plans  are  designed  to  produce  those  things 
that  can  be  sold,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  to 
g^t  the  maximum  work,  or  nearly  so,  out  of  teams  and  men.  Oth- 
er special  crops  like  alfalfa,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes,  etc., 
should  be  planted  where  conditions  are  favorable.  -  A.  D.  MoHair. 


ALABAMA  AND  MISSIPPI. 

The  southern  farmer  can  raise  more  oats  and  corn.  He 
can  produce  at  least  the  bulk  of  his  meat  at  home.     He  can 
produce  all  the  vegetables  needed  for  home  consumption.  He 
can  do  all  this  next  year  and  still  have  room  to  grow  all  the 
cottoii  tne  worlds  markets  will  take,  and  can  grow  i  t  at  a 
less  eost  than  he  is  doing  today. 

Oats,  properly  handled,  are  a  profitable  crops  in  the  South, 
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and,  except  corn,  the  cheapest  grain  crop  the  southern  farmer 
can  raise.     They  can  he  grown  with  a  minimum  amount  of  labor, 
can  he  used  as  a  grazing  crop  in  the  winter,  will  greatly  re- 
duce the  feed  bill  next  summer,  and  if  there  is  a  surplus  they 
always  find  a  ready  market,  thus  making  a  money  crop  as  well  as 
a  source  of  feed.     For  example:  a  Mississippi  farmer  this  year 
produced  12,440  bushels  on  300  acres,  and  following  the  oats 
every  acre  produced  a  crop  of  forage,  either  lespedeza,  peas, 
or  corn  and  peas  for  silage.     This  farmer  makes  cotton  a  surplus 
crop  and  is  not  worrying  about  the  low  price  of  the  staple,  for 
he  has  oats,   corn,  and  hay  enough  to  carry  him  through  the  year 
and  a  large  surplus  to  sell. 

More  corn  should  be  grown.     There  is  no  danger  of  an  over- 
production of  this  crop,  as  any  surplus  above  the  farm  needs 
will  find  a  ready  market. 

There  should  be  a  great  increase  in  the  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  forage,  especially  of  the  leguminous  crops. 
Follow  the  oats  with  forage  crops  that  will  tend  to  restore  the 
fertility  removed  by  the  Oatsg     On  the  sandy  soils  the  oats  may- 
be followed  with  peas  or  a  mixture  ox  peas  and  sorghum.     On  the 
lime  lands  of  the  black  prairie  belt  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
melilotus  sown  on  the  oats  in  February  or  March  will  usually  fur- 
nish, two  cuttings  of  valuable  hay  after  the  oats  are  harvested. 
On  the  rich  alluvial  soils  of  the  Mississippi  "delta"  the  bottom 
.'lands  along  rivers  and  creeks  and  the  silt  loam  soils  lespedeza 
sown  on  oats  iu  February  wilt  produce  a  crop  of  fine  hay  in  the 
fall  and  also  greatly  improve  the  fertility  of  the  laud. 

In  the: matter  of  the  home  production  of  meat  the  hog  offers 

the  greatest  opportunity  for  quick  returns .     With  proper  care 
and  attention  a  good  brood  sow  should  produce  at  lease  1000  pound 
of  meat  by  next  Christmas,     for  the  growing  Of  hogs  good  pastures 
plenty  of  pure  water,  and  in  many  cases  inoculation  against  hog 
cholera  are  essential, 

The  South  offers  exceptional  opportunities  in  the  production 
of  beef  Cat  tle,  but  ao  this  is  an  Indus  try  tha  t  requires  time  for 
development  it  can  nob  be  classed  as  a  means  of  immediate  relief 
for  the  present  conditions. 

Increasing  the  acreage  of  the  above  mentioned  crops  does  not 
necessarily  mean  more  labor  or  a  much  greater  outlay  in  equipment 
It  will  mean  a  reduction  of  the  co  t  eon  acreage  and  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  labor.  By  having  these  crops  to  harvest,  the  labor 
and  equipment  of  teams  and  tools  may  bo  kept  busy  many  days  when 
they  woul/d  be  idle  on  an  all-cotton  farm,  and  this  means  a  lower 
cost  of  jJ>roductiw  of  all  farm  crops.  -  M.  A.  Crosby  . 
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COST  OP  GROWING  COTTON. 

Calls  for  information  on  the  cost  of  growing  cotton 
ha?e  "become  urgent  in  recent  months,  and  the  Office  of 
Firm  Management  has  under Laken  an  investigation  of  the 
subject.     It  happens  that  a  farm  management  survey  in 
Georgia  and  studies  of  tenant  farming' in  tne  Mississip- 
Di  Delta  have  given  tne  information  necessary  to  calcu- 
late the  cost  of  growing  cotton  on  a  number  of  farms. 
Tne  results  are  given  m  the  following  table: 
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M  Sumter  County,  Ga. 

340 

Total 
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The  farms  are 

first  divided 

into 

groups 

based 

on 

tenure.     Each  group  is  then  subdivided  according  to  the 
yield  per  acre.     It  will  be  seen  that  especially  in  the 
delta  region,  where  little  or  no  fertiliser  is  used,  the 
cost  varies  inversely  as  the  yield.     Tnis  is  less  strik- 
ingly true  in  Georgia,  where  the  increased  expense  for 
fertilizers  required  to  produce  the  larger  yields  con- 
siderably increase  the  cost  per  pound  of  product.  Tne 
great  variability  in  these  figures  shews  how  difficult 
it  is  to  arrive  at  a  true  average  for  the  whole  country, 
bat  it  is  believed  the  work  now  in  progress  will  give 
us  fairly  accurate  knowledge  of  the  problem  for  &f  1  the 
principal  cotton  producing  sections. 
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A  MODIFICATION  OF  THE  FARM  MANAGEMENT  SURVEY. 

That  a  study  such  as  the  farm  management  survey, 
covering  every  farm  within  a  given  area,  yields  a  great 
amount  of  fact  regarding  the  profits  of  farming  has  "been 
conclusively  proved.     Such  studies  have  already  shown  in 
a  concise  manner  a  number  of  principles  fundamental  in  de- 
termining the  profitableness  of  the  farm  business.  Pro- 
bably a  study  of  all  the  farms  in  a  region  is  essential 
to  the  development  of  these  fundamental  principles. 

There  is  another  angle,  however,  from  which  to  con 
sider  this  metnod  of  investigation  that  is  most  vital  to 
the  farmer.     He  is  immediately  concerned  as  to  the  way 
the  successful  farmers  in  his  own  region  are  running 
their  farms.  The  products  which  by  their  own  excellence 
or  by  the  economies  resulting  from  their  combination 
prove  profitable  to  any  considerable  group  of  farmers 
are  the  most  promising  sources  of  profit  for  the  major- 
ity of  farmers  in  similar  farming  territory  nearby.  A 
careful  study  of  the  farm  organization  on  a  group  of 
profit-paying  farms  would  seem  to  be  a  close  guide  to 
the  possibilities  of  most  of  the  farms  in  the  same  coun- 
ty or  same  valley  or  same  part  of  a  State,  as  the  case 
may  be.     To  find  out  for  the  farmers  of  moderatly  re- 
stricted regions  what  the  paying  enterprises  of  each  re- 
gion actually  are  we  should  confine  our  attention  to 
those  farms  which  are  paying  the  operators  a  substantial 
income  and  should  keep  in  mind  the  regional  application 
of  the  study. 

Finding  the  profitable  farms  is  easy  where  a  previ- 
ous complete  survey  has  been  made.     Wnerts  it  has  not  a 
brief  inquiry  made  at  each  farm  will  eliminate  the  weak- 
er farms  and  allow  complete  records  to  be  made  of  tnose 
which  are  doing  a  good-sised  business.     The  experience 
in  New  Hampshire  of  members  of  this  office  already  indi- 
cates that  with  care  in  interpreting  the  results  of  the 
enterprises  on  all  of  the  profitable  farms  found  safe 
conclusions  can  be  reached, 

A  study  of  the  profitable  farms  only  seem  logical 
and  adequate.     One  would  not  expect  to  learn  much  of  suc- 
cessful practices  from  farmers  who  are  not  themselves 
successful,  except  so  far  as  he  could  observe  wnat  not 
to  do.     But  When  any  enterprise  or  group  of  enterpris- 
es is  found  on  the  greater  proportion  of  the  successful 
farms  this  is  strong  evidence  of  its  value  to  farmers 
of  the  region.     To  find  that  other  enterprises  wnioh 
may  be  common  in  the  region  do  not  exist  on  profitable 
farms,   or  do  so  only  when  surrounded  by  exceptional  con- 
ditions,  is  also  good  evidence  of  the  unfitness  of  those 
enterprises  for  profitable  farming  in  that  region.  - 
L.  G,  Douge. 
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A  SUCCESSFUL  ALFALFA  FARM  IN  SOUTHERN  WISCONSIN. 

From  the  standpoint  of  labor  income,  as  well  as  to- 
tal income,  one  of  the  successful  farms  studied  this  year 
is  a  well-equipped  corn,  alfalfa,  and  sheep  farm  in  south- 
ern Wisconsin.     While  this  farm  contains  527  acres,  a 
large  part  of  it  is  hilly  and  stony  or  so  low  and  wet  as 
to  be  of  use  for  grazing  purposes  only.     Two  hundred  six- 
ty six  acres  have  "been  cleared  and  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion.    The  tillable  area  is  a  moderately  rich  loam  soil. 
After  deducting  insurance,  taxes,  and  all  other  expenses 
connected  with  running  the  farm,  after  omitting  all  table 
and  other  farm  supplies  furnished  direct jy  from  the  farm, 
and    after    allowing  5tf0  interest  on  the  total  investment, 
including  personal  property  and  real  estate,  a  survey  of 
this  farm  shows  an  annual  labor  income  of  $3,961. 

In  1913  the  farm  produced  32  acres  of  corn,  1  acre 
of  potatoes,    38  acres  of  oats,  25  acres  of  barley,  20 
acres  of  timothy,    and  150  acres  of  alfalfa.      As  rapid- 
ly as  possible  the  following  rotation  is  being  adopted: 
corn,  1  year;  oats,  1  year;  alfalfa,  6  years.     This  year 
the  acreage  of  alfalfa  has  been  increased  to  170. 

Four  men  and  10  horses  are  required  to  do  the  work. 
While  the  labor  distribution  is  not  as  yet  fully  worked 
out,  the  owner  of  the  farm  states  that  the  harvesting 
and  handling  of  alfalfa  hsy  keeps  men  and  horses  uniform- 
ly busy  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.     About  600 
head  of  lambs  are  fed  and  fattened  each  winter.  This, 
with  the  bailing  and  marketing  of  alfalfa  hay,  provides 
profitable  winter  work.     By  far  the  largest  single  item 
of  income  is  derived  from  the  sale  of  alfalfa  hay.  The 
average  yield  is  about  four  tons  per  acre  this  year, 
and  the  average  price  over  a  series  of  years  has  been 
only  a  little  less  than  $15  per  ton. 

Soil  fertility  is  maintained  by  the  application  of 
manure  and  phosphate  fertilizers  and  the  soil  is  kept 
sweet  by  the  use  of  lime.     Tne  farm  is  managed  with  econ- 
omy and  efficiency.    An  unsatisfactory  stand  of  alfalfa 
is  not  permitted  to  occupy  the  land.     Farm  machinery  is 
always  kept  in  prime  condition.    Each  enterprise  is  on 
a  large  enough  scale  to  permit  a  full  equipment  of  ma- 
chinery for  doing  each  type  of  work.    Lambs  for  feeding 
are  purchased  in  the  West  by  a  shrewd  buyer  at  lowest 
possible  prices  and  are  skilfully  sold  on  the  Chicago 
market.     As  soon  as  the  western  sheep  arrive  all  that 
are  salable  are  sorted  out  and  sent  to  market.  These 
yield  a  profit  at  practically  no  expense  for  feed. 
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Many  of  our  surveys  have  shown  low  labor  income 
from  sheep  feeding,  yet  the  feeding  of  sheep  appears 
to  be  successful  wnen  conditions  are  right.     Tne  size 
of  the  farm,    the  large  amount  of  low-priced  grazing 
land,  and  the  business  ability  of  the  farmer  are  evi- 
dently the  factors  that    make    it  practicable  to  keep 
sneep  on  this  farm.  -  J.  C.  McDowell, 


LABOR  EFFICIENCY  CF  FIELD  INOCULATION. 

When  a  new  legume  is  introduced  into  a  locality  it 
often  happens  that  one  is  uncertain  about  the  land's  be- 
irg  inoculated.     Many  prefer  to  use  soil,  from  600  to  800 
pounds  per  acre,    from  a  field  in  wnich    the  legume  has 
been  grown  successfully.     Such  fields  are  rarely  within 
easy  driving  distance,  so  that  tne  matter  of  hauling  be- 
comes an  item,     if,    for  instance,    600  pounds  per  acre 
were  to  be  used  on  a  20-acre  field  this  would  mean  six 
tons  of  soil  to  be  hauled. 

To  obviate  this  expense  and  trouble  a  progressive 
Alabama  farmer  has  adopted  the  following  plan.     The  year 
before  he  sows  the  whole  field    he    inoculates    a  strip 
through  the  middle  and  sows  this  strip  to  the  legume. 
The  remainder  of  the  field  might  be  sown  to  wheat,  oats, 
or  other  cover  crop.    If  a  good  stand  results  he  is  sure 
inoculation  is  present  in  the  soil  covered  by  the  strip. 
The  following  season  he  loads  his  distributor  from  the 
inoculated  strip  in  the  center  of  the  field,  and  then 
drives  to  the  edge  of  the  field  and  back,    where  he  re- 
fills the  machine  and  drives  to  the  opposite  side,  con- 
tinuing the  operation  until  the  whole  field  is  covered. 

In  locating  the  strip  to  be  inoculated  the  capac- 
ity of  the  distributor  should  be  trken  into  considera- 
tion and  the  position  of  the  strip  so  determined  that 
the  machine  can  be  driven  to  the  boundary  and  oack  to 
the  source  of  supply  without  reloading.  -  F.  D.  Stevens. 
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*YPES  OF  FARMING  IN  CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA.,  AND  WEST- 
ERN CENTRAL  ILLINOIS. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the 
major  enterprises  on  the  fifteen  most  profitable  farms 
found  in  the  Chester  County,  Pa.  ,  survey  and  in  the  sur- 
vey of  Cass  and  Menard  Counties,  III.     The  latter  is  a 
typical  corn  belt  locality.     Tne  figures  in  the  table 
snow  the  number  of  farms  on  which  the  enterprises  men- 
tioned proauee  2Qf0  or  more  of  the  gross  income  of  the 
farm.     Several  of  these  enterprises  may  occur  on  the 
same  farm.    For  instance,  it  will  be  noticed  on  14  of 
the  15  Illinois  farms  hogs  were  a  major  enterprise  and 
on  12  of  tnem  beef  cattle  furnished  over  20^  of  tne  in- 
come . 


No.  of 

Farms . 

No.  of 

Farms . 

111. 

P3  . 

111. 

Pa. 

Hogs  14 

1 

Hay 

8 

Beef  cattle  12 

1 

Wheat 

6 

5 

Dairy  products 

11 

Corn 

3 

Horses  6 

Oats 

] 

Poultry 

3 

Potatoes 

2 

Dairy  cows 

1 

Hothouse 

prod. 

6 

The  only  other  livestock  enterprise  which  occured 
as  a  major  enterprise  on  the  Illinois  farms  was  horses, 
6  of  the  15  deriving  more  than  one  fifth  of  their  in- 
come from  this  source.     This  differs  widely  from  the 
status  of  livestock  enterprises  in  Chester  County,  Pa. 
On  il  of  the  farms  dairying  was  a  major  enterprise.  On 
one  of  these  the  sale  of  well  bred  dairy  cattle  consti- 
tuted the  mejor  enterprise.    Poultry  occurs  three  times 
on  the  15  Pennsylvania  farms,  beef  cattle  once,  and  hogs 
once.    It  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  several  Pennsyl- 
vania farms  were  found  on  which  beef  cattle  were  fed, 
the  only  ones  making  satisfactory  labor  incomes  were 
large  farms.     The  same  is  true  in  Illinois,  but  there 
the  farms  are,  on  the  average,  much  larger  than  in  the 
Pennsylvania  area.     Tne  proximity  of  Chester  County  to 
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a  great  city  makes  dairying  a  logical  enterprise.  In 
Illinois  the  large  size  of  the  farms,  the  scarcity  of 
lafcor,   and  distance  to  market  militate  against  this  in- 
dustry. 

Amongst  the  crop  enterprises  wheat  is  the  only 
one  that  occurs  in  both  lists.    Hay  is  prominent  on  the 
Pennsylvania  farms  "but  does  not  appear  as  a  major  en- 
terprise on  any  of  the  15  Illinois  farms.    On  the  other 
hand,     corn  and  oats  appear  in  the  Illinois  list  but 
not  in  the  Pennsylvania  list.     Potatoes  and  hothouse 
products,  especially  the  latter,  are  prominent  in  the 
Pennsylvania  area  because  of  the  presence  of  excellent 
market  for  such  products.     They  are  entirely  absent 
from  the  Illinois  area. 

In  all,  the  livestock  enterprises  occur  on  14  of 
the  15  Illinois  farms  and  5  of  the  Pennsylvania  farms. 
Field  crop  enterprises  occur  on  8  farms  in  each  group. 
Vegetables  and  hothouse  products  occur  on  6  different 
Chester  County  farms  and  on  none  of  the  Illinois  farms. 

The  differences  between  the  types  of  farming  pre- 
vailing in  these  two  areas  is  partly  due  to  conditions 
of  soil,  but  by  far  tne  most  important  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  types  of  farming  in  both  these  areas  is  found 
in  the  economic  conditions,  especially  proximity  to  mar- 
ket |  prevailing  in  the  two  regions.  -  W.  J.  Spillraan. 


THE  POINT  OP  VIEW  FOR  FARM  RECORD  KEEPING. 

The  whole  subject  of  farm  accounting  is  a  complex  ' 
one  and  has  many  different  aspects,  depending  on  the 
point  of  view.     In  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
farm  accounting  to  the  needs  of  a  particular  case,  a 
better  perspective  and  better  results  will  be  obtained 
by  attacking  tne  problem  seemingly  backward,  but  really 
forward,  namely,  by  first  determining  the  results  desir- 
ed.    A  house  builder  would  be  considered  unwise  to  buy 
his  material  first  and  rely  upon  this  to  give  him  the 
house  he  wants;     yet  this  would  be  no  more  foolish  in 
principle  than-  to  start  a  system  of  record  keeping  by 
buying  the  books  and  forms  without  knowing  in  advance 
the  points  concerning  the  business  which  these  records 
are  desired  to  bring  out.    Having  determined  these,  the 
next  step  is  to  decide  upon  a  system  of  record  keepirg 
that  will  emphasize  these  points*  -  J.  S.  Ball. 
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A  METHOD  OF  STUDYING  FARM  ORGANIZATION  PROBLEMS. 

In  order  to  properly  organize  and  properly  outline 
the  operation  for  a  farm  one  snould  have  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  "both  local  and  general, 
concerning  farming  in  that  region  and  the  causes  of  suc- 
cess or  failure.     Much  light  on  many  farm  problems  can 
"be  obtained  from  a  farm  survey.     With  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  records  this  will  give  us  the  factors  for  the 
distribution  of  capital  necessary  in  good  farm  organi- 
zation.    While  these  factors  have  been  worked  out  and 
published  for  several  regions,  yet  the  requirements  for 
capital  and  labor  and  the  agronomic  and  market  condi- 
tions vary  so  greatly  in  different  regions  that  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  local  farm  survey  work  is  necessary. 

The  next  step,  after  a  local  survey,  is  to  obtain 
data  concerning  labor  distribution  and  crop  and  stock 
management  in  order  to  standardize  ail  farm  operations. 
We  are  now  in  the  position  of  a  physician  who  has  care- 
fully diagnosed  a  case  and  is  about  to  prescribe;  and 
in  our  case  we  should  be  fully  as  careful  in  making 
sure  that'  the  conclusions  which  we  have  drawn  and  the 
suggestions  we  are  about  to  mske  are  safe  and  workable. 
We  reed  to  make  a  study  of  a  few  selected  farms,  then 
apply  the  results  of  our  investigation,  working  out  de- 
tailed farm  plans  for  these  farms.   In  the  selection  of 
these  farms  for  study  include  some  poor  with  the  well 
managed  farms. 

This  bringri  us  to  the  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant part  of  farm  management  investigation.     Make  care- 
fuJ  maps,  drawn  to  scaie,  showing  boundaries,  field  di- 
visions, roads,  location  of  builaings,  streams,  acreages, 
etc.      A  map  can  be  obtained  that  will  be  sufficiently 
accurate  for  our  purpose  without  requiring  a  surveying 
instrument  or  even  the  use  of  an  engineer's  tape.  With 
a    little    experience    one    soon    learns  to  measure  farm 
lines  by  pacing,  and  the  important  points  can  be  locat- 
ed and  the  angles  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  The 
writer  has  often  used  a  protractor  or  obtained  the  de- 
gree of  an  angle  by  finding  three  sides  of  a  triangle 
which  includes  the  angle  in  question.     With  a  map  and 
the  necessary  data  for  working;  with  tfye  problems  before 
you,  work  out  first  the  organization  §.s  it  is,  charting 
the  labor  distribution  from  tne  labor ? standards  obtain- 
ed from  this  farm,  the  distribution  ajffj)  capital,  and  the 
sources  and  amount  of  income  and  expenses.     Then  apply 
your  suggestions  for  reorganization, ,  first  selecting  in 
your  judgment  .the  different  enterprises  and  the  magni- 
tude of  ^ach,  and  make  proper  field  arrangements  to  econo- 
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mize  labor  and  give  cropping  systems  adapted  to  the 
farm  which  will  satisfy  stock  and  market  requirements 
and  maintain  soil  fertility.    Work  out  the  seasonal 
distribution  of  labor  and  revise  the  arrangement  of 
enterprises  until  the  farm  plan  gives  the  greatest  ef- 
ficiency of  labor  and  capital. 

Such  a  study,  carried  out  on  different  types  of 
farms,  will  give  the  investigator  an  accurate  insight 
into  the  farm  problems  of  that  region  and  furnish  the 
basis  for  farm  management,  demonstrations .   -  G.  A.  Billing 


UNPROFITABLE  ACRES. 

We  hear  many  uncomplimentary  things  said  about  the 
unprofitable  dairy  cow  —  the  boarder  cow  that  is  sup- 
ported from  the  profits  of  the  remainder  of  the  herd. 
Cn  many  farms  the  unprofitable  dairy  cow  is  not  by  any 
means  the  only  boarder.  Low  yielding  acres,  like  board- 
er cows,  are  often  fatal  to  successful  farming,  Our 
farm  survey  records  show  that  areas  of  poorly  drained, 
compact,     sour  soils,  or  soils  low  in  humus  greatly 
reduce  net  profits  and  are  a  frequent  cause  of  minus 
labor  income.      Sometimes  these  records  show  that  as 
much  as  thirty  per  cent  of  the  entire  farm  acreage  does 
not  produce  enough  to  pay  its  way. 

One  farm  on  which  we  recently  took  records  has  for- 
ty acres  of  poorly  drained  land  tnat  in  its  present  con- 
dition is  practically  worthless.     Twenty  five  dollars 
per  acre  spent  in  drainage  will  make  this  forty-acre 
tract  the  equal  of  any  in  that  district,  and  good  land 
is  selling  there  at  $150  per  acre. 

The  successful  business  man  tries  to  weed  out  all 
unprofitable  enterprises  and  to  expand  those  that  pay 
a  profit.    Unprofitable  acres  cannot  always  be  disposed 
of  as  readily  as  boarder  cows,  but  usually  tney  can 
be  improved  until  they  become  profit  bearing.     If  the 
income  from  such  land  cannot  be  increased  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  labor  spent  upon  it  can  be  reduced  un- 
til the  income  at  least  pays  the  cost  of  labor.  - 
<T.  C.  McDowell. 
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DIVERSIFICATIOU  OF  ENTERPRISES  A  SAFEGUARD  AGAINST 
FAILURE  OWIUG  TO  LOW  PRICES. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  certain  crops  are  sell 
ins  this  year  for  very  lew  prices.     This  is  not  an  un- 
usual condition  of  affairs,  "because  the  price  of  these 
same  crops  fluctuates  widely  from  year  to  year.  Even 
in  the  same  year  certain  districts  receive  high  returns 
wniie  others  show  losses, 

A  study  of  the  older  agricultral  districts  in  the 
Eastern  States  reveals  how  the  organization  of  the  farm 
guards  against  severe  losses  at  such  times.     In  Chester 
County,  Pa.,  for  instance,  we  find  that  dairying  is  the 
chief  enterprise,  supplemented  "by  such  cash  crops  as  po- 
tatoes, hay,  and  wheat.     Some  additional  income  is  deriv 
ed  from  the  sale  of  cattle,  poultry,  eggs,  and  hogs. 
With  such  a  farm  organization  the  price  of  such  crops 
as  potatoes  or  hay  might  be  unusually  low,  yet  affect 
the  farm  profits  for  the  year  comparatively  little. 

If  we  study  another  district,  such  as  central  New 
York,  we  find  that  hay,  potatoes,  cabbage,  beans,  and 
fruit,  with  some  livestock,  are  the  important  sources 
of  income.  This  year  potatoes,  fruit,  and  early  cab- 
bage are  all  low  in  price.  Yet  these  farmers  through 
excellent  diversification  are  practically  insured  a- 
gainst  any  large  losses. 

It  is  in  this  respect  that  settlers  in  the  newer 
agricultural  areas  of  our  Western  and  Southwestern 
States  have  yet  to  learn  a  very  important  lesson.  When 
agricultural  districts  are  developed  so  rapidly  that 
economic  forces  do  not  have  time  to  properly  act,  the 
result  is  oftentimes  a  very  imperfect  scheme  of  farm 
organization.     It  is  caused  by  the  extreme  profitable- 
ness of  certain  crops  for  a  few  years  and  the  conse- 
quent development  of  farms  on  the  basis  uf  a  single  en- 
terprise.    Coupled  with  this  one-sided  organization, 
land  prices  are  often  forced  so  high  that  an  intensive 
form  of  agriculture  is  necessary  wnen  only  a  fairly  ex- 
tensive type  of  farming  should  prevail.     It  is  these 
single-crop  farmers  who  are  the  greatest  sufferers  in 
years  of  low  prices  for  their  products.    Aside  from 
better  use  of  labor  and  land,  diversification  of  enter- 
prises is  one  of  the  surest  safeguards  against  lusses. 
Specialties  in  farming  are  all  right,  but  a  farmer  usu- 
ally needs  more  than  one  of  them,  -  S.  H.  Tnomson. 


